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future is looking bright. Brilliant, actually, with the new 





EPSON* Stylus" Color 500 ink jet 
magine. 720 x 720 dpi for true Photo Quality 


quality black text. Dazzling color printing at fast print speeds 
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virtually any paper. And simple start-up wit 


of 


(loaded with full-version Adobe and Sierra software), you c 
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and reports for work. Or birthday cards and banners for fun. All with a two-year warranty for just $289 
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t us at www.epson.com for even more 
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tion. And ahead of its time 
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Black text that 


won't break up 
even when it's 


blown up. See! 





One More Time: Clinton prepares for 
his second Inauguration (see NATION) 


Early Development: In those first months and years, 
the brain takes shape for life (see SPECIAL REPORT) 





Virtuoso: A fresh look at Tiepolo on 
his 300th birthday (see THE ARTS) 
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sightful story on Microsoft's Bill Gates 
[BusINESS, Jan. 13]. I especially liked the 
way Walter Isaacson prodded Gates to 
think “philosophically,” which he even- 
tually did. Gates really scares me. Society 
should not allow any one person to amass 
as much economic power as Gates has. 
We need some modern-day versions of 
the old Sherman and Clayton antitrust 
laws to regulate computer commerce. 
We need, too, to stop worshipping at the 
altar of high technology. It has only 
instrumental value and needs to be 
judged by how efficiently it promotes 
genuine aesthetic and moral values. 
Walter Jeffko 
Lunenberg, Massachusetts 


AMERICA HAS A HERO IN BILL GATES. HE’S 
everything we all want to be—smart, cre- 
ative, dedicated, energetic. So what if he 
wants to win and be the best? His 
achieving the best has made a more 


interesting world for all of us, and he’s | 


still on his journey of life. My bet is that 

in the end he'll have social graces and a 
spiritual outlook as well. 

Sharon Mirtaheri 

Germantown, Maryland 


| ADMIRE WHAT GATES HAS DONE BUT NOT 
who he is. 

Nancee Jenne 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


YOU STATED THAT GATES ENJOYED PLAY- 

ing games as a child, and still enjoys 

them today. Did he ever play Monopoly? 
If so, did he always win? 

Balad W. Tebo II 

New Orleans 


SO EVERYONE QUICKLY POINTS OUT THAT 
Gates is “the smartest guy I've ever met.” 
Yet he gets locked out of his $40 million 
house and stuck in the yard, doesn’t wear 
a seat belt while driving recklessly and 
thinks his daughter is “just beginning to 
develop a personality.” He doesn’t have 
the courtesy to offer a guest a soft drink 





The Private World of Bill Gates 

¢¢ Gates appears to be smart in an 
extremely narrow way, but he doesn't 
sound like someone I'd go down the 
block to have lunch with. 99 


Thousand Oaks, California 


for an annual weekend with his former 
girlfriend and is loud in restaurants. 
With cold arrogance, Gates incorrectly 
equates intelligence with being smart, 
and being smart with being good. Your 
portrayal actually exposes America’s 
biggest money winner as a loser. 
Daniel Melcon 
Norwich, Vermont 


AS IF LIFE WEREN’T TOUGH ENOUGH! 
Gates, who seems to live in fear of any 
social exchange he cannot dominate, 
now talks about designing computers 
that feel. I suggest that first he redesign 
himself by developing some humility, as 
well asa realization of how little in life we 
really have control over. 
SaraKay Smullens 
Philadelphia 


NO MATTER HOW TECHNOLOGICAL OUR 
world becomes or how connected we are 
to the information highway, nothing can 
replace the human touch in our lives. 
Although I have been gratified by a suc- 
cessful career in politics, it is my four 
children who give me my greatest plea- 
sure. Their raw, untechnological smiles 
are more engaging than the potential for 
the digital age. I appreciate how our 
world is changing and advancing, mostly 
for the better, because of people like 
Gates. However, we must never forget 
the human element. 


Laurie Black | 


San Diego 


ARTICLES LIKE THE ONE ON BILL GATES 
are the reason I became a subscriber to 
Time. They tell a whole story, the good 
side, the bad side, the ups and downs of 
a person and a company. I thoroughly 
enjoyed reading the piece. 
Myrle Saunders 
Berlin 


GATES SOUNDS LIKE A TRULY HAPPY MAN. 
He’s doing what he loves, and he’s getting 
rewarded for doing it. Even the head of a 









multibillion-dollar international corpo- 
ration can always find time to do what he 
wants to do. When talking about religion, 
Gates says going to church is not very 
efficient in terms of allocation of time. 
But he has been known to make time to 
indulge in all-night bridge games, 1,100- 
page textbooks, singing lessons and 
1,000-piece jigsaw puzzles. 
Kent Clark 
La Crescenta, California 


THE LESSON TO BE LEARNED FROM GATES 
is that hard work and perseverance are 
behind great people in any field. Fur- 
thermore, it is not the desire to make 
money but the will to win that motivates 
a person to achieve personal and finan- 
cial greatness. Too often people want to 
get rich quickly and don’t realize what it 
takes to get there. Gates strives for a lev- 
el of excellence that would make each of 
us and our society better if more of us 
would do the same. 
Chris Pels 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


GATES APPEARS TO BE SMART IN AN EX- 
tremely narrow way, but he doesn’t 
sound like someone I'd go down the 
block to have lunch with. And he’s appar- 
ently devoid of social graces and com- 
mon sense. You seem to be fascinated 
with this guy because he’s rich, but Gates 
has never had an original thought in his 
life. The thought of this guy’s gaining 
control of cyberspace and guiding the 
development of computers in the future 
is chilling to contemplate. 
Bob Rust 
Thousand Oaks, California 


DID I MISS SOMETHING, OR DID GATES 
cure cancer while I was off surfing the 
Net? Sure, this is a bright guy who's 
defining a niche, but how much press 
coverage does he deserve? I think I've 
already read several pieces on Gates in 
your magazine over the past few years. 
While I appreciate PCs as much as any- 
one, I’m no more interested in details 
about the geeks who develop them than 
I am in the people who perfect cellular 
phones. Bring us the technology, but 
drop the hero worship. 
Kevin C. Thornton 
Finksburg, Maryland 


CAN THE MAN WHO IS SHAPING OUR FU- 
ture really be the soulless, joyless, social- 
ly retarded supergeek described in your 
story? The God who created the Bill 
Gates you described did so by reverse- 
engineering Star Trek's Mr. Spock and 
leaving out all the good parts. 

Michael J. Mitchell Sr. 
Chicago | 
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Helping Death Along 


YOUR ARTICLE “IS THERE A RIGHT TO 
Die?,” which discusses whether physi- 
cians have the right to help terminally ill 
patients end their lives [Socrety, Jan. 13), 
illustrates the moral ambiguity that can 
result from a crisis of confusion and log- 
ical thinking. Death comes to all. We 
have the right to avail ourselves of the 
benefits of modern medical science or to 
reject them when we see fit. We have the 
right to expect compassionate care, es- 
pecially at the end of life, to allow a dig- 
nified death. 

It is important to ask, Who will pro- 
tect the lonely, depressed and helpless 
if physician-assisted suicide becomes the 
first constitutionally guaranteed health 
right in history? This right would be 
guaranteed before the right to relief of 
pain, the right to psychiatric care or even 
the right to lifesaving surgery. 

Gerald D. Reilly, M.D. 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Ce eamneeniieme ee 


God and Mammon 
A number of 
readers were 
troubled by 
Bill Gates’ 
statement 
(Business, 
Jan. 13] that “just in terms of allo- 
cation of time resources, religion is 
not very efficient ... There's a lot 
more | could be doing on a Sunday 
morning.” Gretchen Cole of 
Parkville, Missouri, reacted 


“| have only sympathy for this 
man,” said Rosalie Fe Nufiez-Ching 
of Cambridge, Ontario. She was one 
of half a dozen readers to cite the 
biblical caution (Matthew 16: 26): 
“For what is man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” Scott Hess of Petaluma, 
California, does see a ray of hope for 
Gates: “Thank God a man with this 
much worldly influence has a beauti- 
ful Catholic wife to pray for him.” 
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WITH ALL DUE RESPECT TO YOUR HEAD- 
line writers, “Is there a right to die?” 
seems like a silly question to us mortals. 
I have a simple announcement to make 
to the Supreme Court, the Clinton 
Administration and religious authorities: 
my life is not the property of any church 
or state. Like most people, I am too fond 
of living and too afraid of dying to con- 
template suicide, assisted or otherwise, 
but I find it obscene that anyone would 
even think of forcing me to die later 
rather than sooner if the difference ever 
boils down to a period of helpless agony 
in a hospital bed. | will be glad to accept 
a legal restriction on my right to die the 
day after the Supreme Court abolishes 
death as unconstitutional. 
Tony Prentakis 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


The Killing of JonBenet 


A CHILD'S MURDER DOES INDEED CAUSE 
incredible “disbelief and heartbreak,” as 
described in your story about the kill- 
ing of six-year-old JonBenet Ramsey in 
Boulder, Colorado [ Nation, Jan. 13], but 
it is tragic that such a crime must be 
accompanied by beauty and wealth to 
merit national concern. 

Rebekah Gilbert 

Yorkville, Illinois 





THERE 1S SOMETHING GROTESQUE ABOUT 
a young child wearing lipstick, eye 
makeup and_ show-girl costumes. 
Whether or not the parents of JonBenet 
had anything to do with her death, they 
certainly made a travesty of her life. 
Polly S. Browder 
La Jolla, California 


Foreign Films a Dead Genre? 


IN YOUR STORY ON THE DECLINE OF 
audiences for foreign films in the U.S. 
[CINEMA, Jan. 13], you included the 
remarks of a specialized film booker who 
said, “Even college students” no longer 
go to foreign films but would rather 
watch Beavis and Butt-head. Hey, dude, 
listen up. As a junior at Carnegie Mellon 
University, I am offended by such a blan- 
ket statement. Believe it or not, there are 
mature, intelligent college students who 
can understand, follow and appreciate 
foreign films. We can even grasp all the 
topics that gramps knew. Your attitude is 
just part of the epidemic of Generation- 
X bashing, which is getting tiresome. | 
and others like me would not be where 
we are today if we weren't focused, 
determined and concerned about issues 
larger than ourselves. 
Saroja Ramaprasad 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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1 AM NO DEFENDER OF AMERICA’S “JUNK 
culture,” but I can’t help feeling patron- 
ized by your article “Fellini, Go Home!” 
Face it, subtitles turn a movie into a job. 
Dubbing just sounds phony. If writers 
and directors choose to work in lan- 
guages other than English, fine. But 
don’t belittle me for staying home. 
Gordon Ely 
Richmond, Virginia 


WE DENIZENS OF THE 50S AND "60S WHO 
so enjoyed foreign films are now in our 
50s and 60s. For people with declining 
eyesight who rent videos, subtitles are 
almost impossible to read on a television 
screen, yellow backed or not. Can’t some- 
one in the vast moviemaking industry 
devise more readable subtitles? 
Cynthia Shuman 
Dublin, California 
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44)'m confirmed; I’m not 
looking for a job. It’s all 
loosey-goosey now.?? 


—Donna Shalala, Secretary of 


Health and Human Services, 
in the New York Times 


4éLike Dracula saying he 
doesn’t want to bite again. 
Next thing you know, night 
falls and Dracula’s breaking 
through your window.?? 
Rep. John R. Kasich on the 
likelihood of partisan 
bloodletting following Newt 
Gingrich’s reprimand 


44] wanted to do something 
different, and | figured this 
would be the highest honor, 
as far as the Army goes.?? 
—U.S. Army Sgt. Danyell 
Elaine Wilson, the first 
black woman to guard the 
Tomb of the Unknowns 


44imagine the ratings ... 
Absolutely the whole world 
will want to tune in to see 
how she looks, right??? 
—Donald Trump, new 
owner of the Miss Universe 
pageant, to the New York Post 
on why he won't fire the 
current Miss Universe, who 
has reportedly gained 
over 50 lbs. since winning 





ENIGMA OF THE WEEK: Bags of physical evidence—hair, fibers, gloves, Bruno Magli 
shoes—have been re-examined at 0.J. Simpson's civil trial. But the key exhibit, the 
reality behind the image, continues to elude us. Just who is that masked man? 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF FAMILY VALUES 


LOURDES MARIA 
Her Material Mom scores at the Golden 


Globes, then splits early after talking to sitter 


NEWT GINGRICH 


Blood is thicker than politics as sister Can- 
dace praises Newt at gay-rights ball in D.C 


MIA FARROW 


She portrays herself as the Misunderstood 


Matriarch in a life-with-Woody memoir 


Biological dad fought for and won custody of 


the tyke, but now leaves him in the lurch 
BARBRA STREISAND 


Skips Inaugural, sparking rumors that White 
House won't let her shack up with beau Brolin 


DWIGHT GOODEN 


During his father's funeral, a thief filches jewel- 
ry worth over $30,000 from the pitcher's home 
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The Human The face has not changed, but how we adorn it has. New York City eyewear designer and retailer. The 


lasses are utilitarian, but frames follow 


shape of the decade is marked by the shape of the 


Yes, eyeg 
Spectacle fashion as much as function. “They can reveal a lot lenses. Put your glasses on and play the Frame 





a) The Age of Limits: 1940s 
Small is necessary, not beautiful. 
Heavy glass rules out large lenses. 


b) The Age of Utilitarianism: 1950s 
Plastic means mass production, and 
nerdiness rules. 


c) The Age of Possibility: early 1960s 
Technology reduces distortion and 
weight, and form follows function. 





The Ramsey-Eye View 


From her home in Roswell, Georgia, Nedra Paugh, the 
64-year-old grandmother of JonBenet Ramsey, indig- 
nantly surveys the media frenzy in Boulder, Colorado. 
Her granddaughter’s childhood, which the papers de- 
pict as abnormal, was nothing of the sort, she says. 
Referring to a story in the Globe purportedly offering 
photographic evidence (a bruised elbow) that Jon- 
Benet had been physically abused, the incredulous 
grandmother tells Time, “I know all about what hap- 
pened. | was there. JonBenet had climbed up on a 
stool to look at her hamsters in their cage, and she some- 
how pulled the whole cage down on top of her.” JonBenet’s 
aunt Pam Paugh, who lives in Atlanta, has had about enough 
of all the rumors. “Drug abuse? Absolutely not!” she tells 
Time. As for her sister Patsy's obsession with pageants, says 
Paugh: “The fact is JonBenet was in her first pageant a 
month before she turned five. She did nine pageants in her 
life—nine, not dozens. | would hardly call that an obsession.” 


—Reported by Leslie Everton Brice/Atlanta Family trials 


THE GOOD NEWS 


v Less anxiety for pregnant women on Prozac: 
preschoolers who were exposed in utero to Prozac 
or tricyclic antidepressants like Elavil don’t seem 
to suffer intellectual or behavioral impairment as 
a result—even if the moms used the drug during 
their entire pregnancy. 


v Diminishing the dangers of Bypass suRGERY: in a R E p 


major study, an experimental drug called Acade- 
sine cut in half the risk of a patient's dying during 
or soon after the heart operation. It also reduced by at least 
25% the chance of a heart attack or stroke from surgery. 

V Go ahead, eat like a horse. The Fpa is allowing foodmak- 
ers to claim oats may help the heart, provided they also state 
that the grain must be part of a low-fat, low-cholesterol diet. 


Sources —GO00 NEWS: Now Engtand Journal of Mecicnie; Journal af the Amencan Medical Associaton, Food and Drug Admres 
fonal iestiutes of Heath 


BAD NEWS Jowna! of the Amencan Medical Associaton: Nabonal Highway Traffic Safety Administration Nate 


about the times,” says Robert Mare, an upscale 











HEALTH 





Game: guess who was wearing what when. 


d) The Age of Expressionism: '60s to '70s 
Do your own thing. And say it with 
your glasses. The frame as statement. 


e) The Age of individualism: '70s to "80s 
If they fit, wear them. Tailored, 
unisex and rounded. 


f) The Age of Nostalgia: 1990s 
Hey, the Founders wore them, and 
now it’s hip to be oval. 
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NUMBER OF 
THE WEEK 


1,630,940 


The Justice Department's latest 
tally of the number of people in 
prisons and jails in the U.S. 
___ POPULATION PARALLELS __ 
1,700,000 .... Houston (fourth 
largest U.S. city) 
Nebraska (37th 
largest U.S. state) 
. Graduate students in 
U.S. universities 
Active U.S. military 
personnel 


1,650,000 .... 
1,700,000 ... 


1,500,000 .... 


THE BAD NEWS 


v The cure can cost you. HOSPITAL PATIENTS pay as 
much as $4 billion a year for treatment of adverse 
reactions to drugs they're prescribed. Up to half 
the problems could be avoided with simple mea- 
sures—like better tracking of patients’ allergies. 
fee § Elderly drivers, be warned. In early findings 
1) R the government reports that air BaGs may have no 
net benefit for drivers over 70. The bags’ explo- 
sive force can crush frail, aging bones—even 
cause death. Advice: sit far from the bag, and wear a seat belt. 
V More confusion about mammocrams for women under 50: 
the National Institutes of Health finally made a decision 
about whether the screening test is of value to younger wo- 
men. Its conclusion: women should decide for themselves. 
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Introducing The World's Most 
Rewarding Night's Sleep. 


Hilton More Miles Worldwide. ..:. 


staying at Hilton is even more rewarding. Sign up for Hilton More Miles Worldwide™ by April 1, 1997 
and earn up to 3,000 more airline miles after your fifth qualifying stay, and up to another 3,000 after 
your tenth with your choice of most major airline programs* That's on top of the 500 miles you earn for 
every business rate stay at any of nearly 400 Hilton hotels worldwide. And, if you're a member of Hilton 
HHonors* Worldwide, you can also Double Dip* to earn HHonors points for the same qualifying stay. 
No other hotel program gives you more. Pick up a Hilton More Miles registration form at your nearest 
participating hotel. For reservations, call your professional travel agent. Or, for reservations and details 
on how to sign up for More Miles, visit HiltonNet at http://www-hilton.com or call 1-800-HILTONS. 


“Earnings amounts may vary W 
ject to normal mileage-earr 
received by April 1, 1997. Mc 
in Hilton HHonors and Hilton Mc wre 






some airline partner s. See a Hilton More Miles Worldwide registration form for details. Hilton More Miles Worldwide is sub 

S~see your airline program or HHonors Terms and Conditions f ate and other restrictions yn entries must be 
earings apply tos between February | and December 31, 1997. Conrad International and V els also participate 

lles Worldwide. Mem bership eaming and redemption of points is subject to HHonors Terms and Conditions. ©1997 Hilton Hotels. 
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WISHFUL THINKING? 


—USA TODAY HEADLINE FOR A STORY 
SUGGESTING THAT TYPE-A MEN ARE 
PRIME CANDIDATES FOR CORONARIES 








ED ZURGA—AP 





MARTY POsTLETHWAIT, 36; 
LENEXA, KANSAS; 
co-creator of Shadow Buddies 
Marty’s son Miles, 9, was born with 


SHELLY KATZ—GAMMA LIAISON FOR TIME 





gives them a reason to smile. Since 
1983, he has helped reconstruct 
the faces, and indirectly the lives, of 
battered women at the Crisis Cen- 
ter, a local shelter. “Unfortunately, 
there are not always happy end- 
ings,” the dentist cautions. “But at 
least to help them get out in public 
is important.” 
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Class Act 


HOPE THE PRESS HAS FINISHED ITS SPASM OF SELF-FLAGELLATION OVER 
| the possibility that Paula Corbin Jones was not taken seriously because 

reporters with Ivy League airs disdained her clothes and hairstyle and 
accent. I was not looking forward to inspecting everything I’ve written in 
the past few years for signs of class bias. 

It used to be that the accusations against the press having to do with class 
made us out to be people who wanted to stir up “class warfare” by pointing 
out, say, how little some millionaires pay in taxes. Being labeled radicals 
wasn’t really so bad, but being labeled snobs sort of hurt. 

A few defensive reporters tried to come up with some other reason 
for not having aggressively followed up Paula Jones’ accusation against Bill 
Clinton—the fact, for instance, that it was initially packaged by right-wing 
Clinton opponents at a time when it would not have been surprising to hear 
collectors of Clinton atrocities accuse him of having engineered the Black 
Sox scandal of 1919, 

Some of my more self-critical colleagues must have started doing com- 
puter searches through all the stories they'd written, looking for sneers at 
trailer parks or disrespectful references to Dolly Parton. It seemed to be only a 
matter of time before some self-appointed guardian of professional standards 
stopped around to inquire whether I 
had ever, say, dissed a supermarket 
tabloid for reasons of class. 

“On the unfortunate matter of 
Dick Morris’ book, for instance,” the 
press guardian would say, “if Random 
House paid Dick Morris for having 
taken notes in secret on the person he 
was working for and the Star paid 
Sherry Rowlands for having taken 
notes in secret on the person she was 
working for, why is Random House 
treated so much more respectfully in 
the press than the Star is?” 

I dreaded that particular question partly because I hadn’t been able to 
think of a convincing answer beyond pointing out that Random House had 
paid a lot more than the Star and in a capitalist society a large sum of money 
brings a certain amount of respect, even if it is spent on a book that turns out 
to be a turkey. 

I also dreaded being asked about the absence of disdain in the press 
toward the publishers that, according to one report, made competing offers 
to Morris after his involvement with Sherry Rowlands was revealed—inspir- 
ing some writers I know to imagine that if they ever got caught with a hook- 
er in a cheap motel they'd be able to say to their wives, “I was only trying to 
get a bigger advance.” 

Rather than sign with a publishing house that might have wanted to pay 
him for the notoriety of his sexual escapades, Morris stuck with the publish- 
ing house that was paying him for betraying his employer. We may have 
reached the point at which such a choice serves as a definition of rectitude. 

Unlike Morris, snobs have been reminded, Paula Jones has not exploited 
her contact with President Clinton beyond one jeans plug. These days, one 
jeans plug hardly counts. If Bruno Hauptmann were alive, he would do one 
jeans plug. 

In fact, I would venture to say that in Paula Corbin Jones’ place a Cabot 
or an Astor might do one jeans plug. So it would be a relief to all of us if we 
could just agree that class had nothing to do with this. a 
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[ Second Place, New Business Proposal ] 


Nobody wants to finish second. That's why IKON Office Solutions” helps you compete better. By offering 
copier systems and integrated computer networking solutions. By managing your company’s mailroom and 
copy center. And by handling your imaging and file conversion needs. We'll use the latest technology from 
companies like Océ, Canon, IBM, Microsoft, Novell, Sharp, Ricoh and Compag. All backed by a National Service 


Guarantee. And all designed to help your company do one thing. Win. To help your company come in first, call us. 


IKON | sits 


www.IKON.com 


Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsott in the U.S. and other countries. IBM is a trademark of international Business Machines Corporation. Novell is a registered trade- 
mark of Novell, Inc. Compag is a registered trademark of Compaq Computer Corporation. All other brand and product names are the trademarks of their respective holders. 











How long have I been 
advising people about money? 
Long enough to know 
you can't plan someone’ 


future in five minutes. 
Mee Jack Kimbler, American Express 

financial advisor. He’s been consulting people on financial 

matters for over 30 years. So he knows a comprehensive AMERICAN 

financial plan isn’t something you put together for some EXPRESS 


one overnight. It takes time. And should concentrate on 








the many aspects of people’s financial lives. Including 


- . + . . ° e e 
financial position and retirement planning, plus insurance, Financial 


investment, income tax and estate planning. Each is e 
individually important. And together, they give you Advisors 
focused financial direction across the many facets of your 

life. Something Jack, or any one of our 8,000 advisors 

nationwide, would be more than happy to help you do. 

Nine out of ten American Express Financial Advisors’ 

clients would recommend us to their friends. Meet with 


one today to discuss how they can help you do more. 
Call 1-800-GET-ADVICE. 


http://www.americanexpress.com/ advisors 
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ACQUITTED. BRIGITTE BARDOT, 62, 
1950s sex kitten turned animal-rights 
crusader; of charges of inciting racism; 
in Paris. The accusation stemmed from 
a Bardot letter published last year in a 
French newspaper decrying Muslim 
sacrificial slaughter of sheep, likening 
it to pagan rituals. 


RECOVERING. DESMOND TUTU, 65, No- 
bel Peace Laureate, retired Archbishop 
and chairman of South Africa’s Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission; from 
surgery to remove most of a cancerous 
prostate gland. Tests indicated the 
cancer had not spread. 


DIED. CURT FLOOD, 59, doughty former 
St. Louis Cardinal centerfielder; of 
cancer; in Los Angeles. Flood defied 
baseball’s hallowed reserve system in 
1969 by refusing to be traded from St. 
Louis, and later, in a case that went to 
the Supreme Court, sued for antitrust 
violation. He lost, but his singular chal- 
lenge paved the way for the 1975 
agreement permitting players to be- 
come free agents. 





FLOOD IN 1967 
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PARKER AND PRESLEY IN 1960 


DIED. RICHARD BERRY, 61, singer and 
composer; in his sleep; in Los Ange- 
les. He wrote Louie Louie, the raucous, 
unintelligible rock-n’-roll anthem that 
inspired many risqué versions and at- 
tracted the attention of the FBI, which 
launched a two-year investigation of 
the lyrics. In 1956 the Louisiana-born 
Berry sold rights to his works for $750 
but finally regained royalties in 1986 of 
some $2 million. 


DIED. LAURENCE AUSTIN, 7(ish, silent- 
film devotee; of gunshot wounds in- 
flicted during a holdup in his theater; 
in Los Angeles. The son of pre-talkie 
actor William Austin, he owned the 
only theater in Los Angeles that 
played films made in the era before 
sound. 


DIED. ADRIANA CASELOTTI, 80, the 
voice of Snow White; of cancer; in Los 
Angeles. The teenager edged out 150 
others to be the voice Walt Disney 
chose as the sweetly beguiling hero- 
ine of his 1937 Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. 


WHERE ARE THEY 
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BOGGS IN 1978 


HAISMAN IN 1996 


DIED. COLONEL TOM PARKER, 87, Elvis 
Presley's impresario; of stroke compli- 
cations; in Las Vegas. The onetime car- 
nival barker discovered Presley in 1955 
and then masterminded the King’s ca- 
reer while taking oversize percentages 
for himself. After Presley's death in 1977, 
his heirs sued Parker, and in 1982 the 
flashy pitchman relinquished all future 
income connected with his client. 


DIED. JULIA BOGGS, 95, party doyenne; 
in Washington. From the 1940s until 
1972, the North Carolina~-born Boggs 
was housekeeping supervisor for the 
Supreme Court, arranging the Justices’ 
dinners and teas, and later became a 
behind-the-scenes manager of parties 
given by prominent Capitol hostesses. 


DIED. EDITH HAISMAN, 100, oldest Ti- 
tanic survivor; in Southampton, Eng- 
land. In 1912, at age 15, she sailed with 
her parents on the doomed vessel, and 
afterward spent a lifetime recalling the 
night when she and her mother watched 
from a distant lifeboat as the liner sank, 
with her father aboard. 
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KOO STARK, 40; LONDON; photogra- 
pher, former actress 

Before Sarah Ferguson captured Prince 
Andrew's heart and the tabloid head- 
lines, there was American-born Koo 
Stark, a onetime soft-porn film starlet 
whose liaison with the prince sparked 


media madness in 1982. After Andrew returned from the Falk- 
lands war, the two were sighted frolicking on Mustique. Stills 
of a nude Koo from her notorious films were splattered across 


—By Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, Emily Mitchell, Victoria Rainert and Alain L. Sanders 


the London tabs. Koo later married Tim Jefferies, heir to a trad- 
ing-stamp fortune, but the union lasted only a year. Since then 
she has run her own photography business. Always discreet 
concerning her romance with Andrew, she is reportedly still a 
friend of his. In August they danced together at a party thrown 
by the Yorks. Koo is expecting her first child next month, but 
has refused to divulge the identity of the father. A Buddhist 
since meeting the Dalai Lama, she told HELLO! magazine, “I am 
... dedicating myself to whatever it takes to tether this soul ... 
to a base from which she/he may fly freely.” 
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THE WAKE-U 


By NANCY GIBBS 





IME MAKES MORE CONVERTS 
than reason, Thomas Paine ad- 
vised, which helps explain why 
Bill Clinton, having spent his 
career in a deep embrace with 
campaign money, last week de- 
clared himself disgusted with 
the whole system and vowed to 
join a revolution. Elections, he said, “take 
too much money, and it takes too much 
time to raise the money, and it always rais- 
es questions.” He will have to start answer- 
ing those questions in the spring, when the 
Senate begins hearings into the Demo- 
cratic Party's fishy campaign-finance ma- 
chine. As an incumbent with high approval 


ratings, no need to run for office again, and 
an eye on his place in history, Clinton has be- 
come Washington’s most conspicuous and 
sweaty convert to the cause of campaign- 
finance reform. So how much more hopeful 
does that eternally hopeless cause become? 

His current circumstances make Clin- 
ton the rare politician who can argue for 
reform out of self-interest. Just last week 
reminded again just how 
brazenly his White House has mixed fund 
raising with policymaking: documents re- 
leased by the Administration on Friday 
show that the party organized a coffee at 
the White House that brought together its 
own top fund raisers with banking CEOs 


voters were 


and a senior banking regulator, Eugene 
Ludwig, the Comptroller of the Currency. 
With this kind of revelation and the Sen- 
ate’s upcoming hearings into illegal contri- 
butions to his party, it is no wonder that 
Clinton is looking to change the subject— 
from the ways in which the current laws 
may have been violated to the need to 
rewrite them. Until now, the problem with 
passing anything that would seriously 
change the way bribes flow through politics 
is that the politicians who would have to 
rewrite the laws have the greatest interest in 
not changing them. Arizona Republican 
John McCain and Wisconsin Democrat 





P CALL 


Russ Feingold have been hollering in the 
wilderness for two years, trying to persuade 
their fellow Senators to clean up the system. 
They would ban the unlimited soft-money 
contributions that both parties depend on 
(more than $250 million, a historic record, 
last year) and reward candidates who abide 
by voluntary spending limits. 

Their bill, which Clinton supported 
only sotto voce last year, died quietly on the 


Senate floor. But this year the bill’s other | 


co-sponsor, Tennessee’s Fred Thompson, 
happens to be the man who will preside 
over the Senate hearings. So the President 
made sure he sided with his putative pros- 
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ecutor last week. He went straight into the 
lion’s den—to the headquarters of the 
Democratic National Committee—to praise 
the bill as “tough,” “balanced” and “credi- 
ble.” He warned that “delay will mean the 
death of reform,” which not long ago would 
have sounded like wishful thinking. 

There were some indications last week 
that the President had really come around. 
Clinton invited McCain and Feingold to 
the White House for a 45-minute strategy 
meeting, his first such session with mem- 
bers of Congress for any piece of legislation 
this year. He promised to “put a tremen- 
dous amount of his own time into the is- 
sue,” Feingold says. And he talked serious- 





Clinton makes serious noises 
about campaign reform, but 
that may not be enough to 
change a cozy system that 
loves special-interest money 


ly about how to apply pressure to the bill’s 
Republican opponents in Congress with- 
out turning the effort into a partisan blood- 
bath. “We have to be very diplomatic and 
very clear that both sides are going to have 
to give,” Clinton told his guests. 

Perhaps more telling than anything he 
said was what Clinton did. He put Rahm _ 
Emanuel, who has moved into George? 
Stephanopoulos’ old office as senior politi- 
cal adviser, in charge of the reform cam- 
paign. Emanuel, a strategically rude, hyper: 
sometime ballet dancer and former Israeli 3 
soldier who makes enemies first and; 
friends later, is especially good at keeping = 
Clinton in line. He spent much of the first * 











four years pushing long-shot 
legislation to victory, includ- 
ing NAFTA and the crime bill; 
both were campaigns in 
which Clinton at various 
times turned squishy. 

McCain-Feingold starts 
out this session as another 
long shot. But Feingold 
came away from the meet- 
ing upbeat: the President 
described fixing campaign 
finance as second only to bal- 
ancing the budget. And Mc- 
Cain said Clinton promised 
to push for it “at every avail- 
able forum,” starting with his 
State of the Union address on 
Feb. 4. 

It will take much more 
than a motivated President 
to pass McCain-Feingold. Its enemies are 
legion and passionate and constitute one of 
the most peculiar assemblies ever to con- 
spire in Washington. As a cause, killing the 
bill unites the Christian Coalition with the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Na- 
tional Right to Life Committee with the 
National Education Association. “We 
don’t agree with the A.c.L.U. on very 





MCCAIN AND FEINGOLD came away from a White House meeting convinced 
that the President would push their bill, but they know it’s still an uphill fight 


much, but we’re going to work very close- 
ly on these issues,” says Douglas Johnson, 
legislative director of the N.R.L.C.. 
Feingold refers to the ringleader of the 
resistance, Kentucky Republican Mitch 
McConnell, as “the Grim Reaper of cam- 
paign-finance reform.” But majority leader 
Trent Lott is the key player, and he resists 


| reforms like free TV time for candidates 











2 and public financing of cam- 
> paigns, which he calls “food 
> stamps for politicians.” Fein- 
= gold insists that Lott doesn’t 
3 “want to be tagged as the 
= person who killed campaign 
* reform. He’s leaving the door 
open.” But privately, aides to 
the G.o.P. leadership say it’s 
pretty well shut. 

All this leaves McCain 
less than optimistic. The fact 
that his bill got 54 votes in this 
past session, almost all of 
them Democratic, doesn’t 
mean much. Everyone knew 
it wouldn’t pass, so it was a 
free gesture. “Let's accept the 
premise that Congress is not 
going to institute a reform that 
changes a system that dra- 
matically favors incumbents,” says McCain. 
“So what would make them change would 
only be public opinion and pressure. Some of 
us believe that pressure is strong and is go- 
ing to get stronger as a result of the Thomp- 
son committee hearings. The question is, “Is 
that pressure going to be strong enough?’” 

If the President is serious, it will not be 
enough for him to slip an ad for reform into 
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Michael Duffy 


How Huang Makes Two Hard Nominations Harder 





ECRETARY OF STATE MADELEINE ALBRIGHT CHARMED JESSE 
Helms and breezed through the Senate last week, 99 to 0. 
So did Bill Cohen, the new Pentagon chief, who until a few 
weeks ago was a Republican Senator. That about wraps it up 
for the easy Clinton nominations. The White House parlor game 
of the moment is called “Tony or Alexis—which one goes down?” 
Tony is Anthony Lake, the Massachusetts cattleman and 
college professor who ran the National Security Council for 
Clinton and is the President’s choice to run the CIA. Alexis is 
Alexis Herman, the White House aide and longtime Demo- 
cratic Party operative whom Clinton tapped to be Secretary of 
Labor. A former aide to Henry Kissinger, Lake is bookish and 
white. An ally of the late Ron Brown, Herman is glamorous and 
black. He’s diplomacy and Mount Holyoke College; she’s civil 
rights and Mobile, Alabama. On camera, where Lake can be 
quirky and anxious, Herman is cool and unflappable. And so it 
is all the more remarkable that two quite different people, nom- 
inated to do quite different jobs, now face an identical problem 
when their confirmation hearings begin. Republicans want to 
ask both nominees how much they knew about John Huang, the 
zealous Democratic Party fund raiser who made regular visits to 
the White House last year and whose network of foreign donors 
has led to a Justice Department investigation. 








The problem is particularly sticky for Lake, who as Nsc di- 
rector is supposed to have known about potential diplomatic 
embarrassments and can never utter the words “I was out of the 
loop.” But that is essentially Lake’s defense. His team contends 
that Harold Ickes and Doug Sosnik, who ran the White House 
political operation, rarely asked the Nsc to do background 
checks on the foreigners coming to the White House for some 
of the 81 coffees the President had last year with donors and 
backers. In previous administrations, a rigorous NSC investiga- 
tion greeted every foreigner who came to the White House. But 
in the midst of the campaign, Ickes and Sosnik let the Demo- 
cratic National Committee do the first round of vetting. If the 
D.N.C. didn’t raise a flag, Lake was never alerted, which helps 
explain why a Chinese arms dealer was allowed through the 
White House gates to meet Clinton last year. 

In three days of hearings next month, Lake will say that had 
he known, he would have prevented Chinese weapons trader 
Wang Jun from taking coffee with the President on Feb. 6, 1996, 
a meeting even Clinton said later was “clearly inappropriate.” 
When it comes to blame, Lake may spare no one—not even 
White House chief of staff Leon Panetta. 

As for Herman, Republicans want to know how much she 
knew about all the telephone tag being played between her 
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his speeches. Among opponents of the bill 
are some of Clinton's strongest backers— 
and those on whom Al Gore will depend 
when he starts running for President the 
day after tomorrow. The teachers’ unions, 
for example, contributed about $5 million 
last year to the Democratic cause. If Clin- 
ton is serious, he will need to persuade his 
allies that opposing reform is not in the 
nation’s interests and to back off. If he is 
really serious, he may yield to Republican 
demands that labor unions, which spent 
$35 million in the last campaign, not be 
allowed to use mandatory union dues for 
political purposes. 

Last spring, when McCain-Feingold was 
coming up for a vote, its opponents bom- 
barded lawmakers with letters and faxes, in- 
cluding one by antiabortion activists warning 
that they would “score” this as a key pro- 
choice vote, since limits on campaign spend- 
ing would restrict their ability to get a mes- 
sage out. Given the ever more conservative 
bent of the G.o.P. caucus in the Senate, that 
threat alone, if carried out again, would 
make it difficult to peel off Republican votes. 

At the moment the most powerful ally of 
reform opponents is the Supreme Court. In 
Buckley v. Valeo in 1976 and in more recent 
cases, the court essentially equated cam- 


Office of Public Liaison at the 
White House and the fund raisers 
at the p.N.c. Herman was in 
charge of “outreach” to various 
ethnic groups—an effort that 
White House documents show 
included fund raising in some 
cases. Republican Senators are 
particularly interested in Her- 
man’s relationship with Huang, 
the p.N.c. fund raiser who once 
worked for the Lippo Group of 
Indonesia and who made 76 vis- 
its to the White House, some- 
times to see Clinton, sometimes 











paign money with free speech and outlawed 
any efforts to restrict interest groups from 
pouring money into “issues” advertising 
that helps their chosen candidates. Unless 
the current court is prepared to overturn 
Buckley, it is possible that a constitutional 
amendment would be needed to restrict in- 
terest groups’ spending. This is the ap- 
proach of House minority leader Dick 
Gephardt, who as a likely presidential con- 
tender in 2000 has to weigh the benefits of 
reform against the risks of turning off the 
money spigot. “What we have is two impor- 
tant values in direct conflict: freedom of 
speech and our desire for healthy cam- 
paigns in a healthy democracy,” Gephardt 
argues. “You can’t have both.” 

Of course, passing an amendment and 
getting it ratified by the states would take 
years, but Gephardt insists that reform in 
the short term is necessary and that his em- 
brace of a constitutional amendment is not 
a diversion. Others disagree. “There’s only 
one description of a constitutional-amend- 
ment approach—cop-out,” says McCain. 

McConnell says he admires Gephardt 
and other amendment supporters for admit- 
ting that many reform schemes are unconsti- 
tutional. “At least they're being honest,” says 
McConnell, who voted against an amend- 
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ment to ban flag burning. “I like the debate 
about whether we ought to amend the First 
Amendment for the first time in history.” It’s 
a debate he’s sure his side would win. 
McConnell and his allies challenge the 
very premise that the problem with Amer- 
ican politics is that there is too much mon- 
ey in the system. “We spent less in the 1994 
election than consumers spent on bubble 
gum that year. We're not spending too much 
on campaigns in this country; we're proba- 
bly not spending enough.” Alternative ap- 
proaches to reform would remove many of 
the caps on contributions and require strict 
disclosure of who is giving what to whom. 
Most of the G.o.P. leadership, including Lott 
and John Boehner in the House, supports 


| disclosure over spending limits. 


The happy prospect for Clinton is that 
no matter which direction Congress takes, 
he is likely to come out ahead. If by some 
chance public pressure and collective con- 
science prompt lawmakers to embrace re- 
form, Clinton will claim it as a victory for his 
leadership. And if once again the reform 
bill gets buried beneath a filibuster, Clinton 
will be able to blame Republicans for refus- 
ing to clean up the system. In that case, the 
only big loser is everyone else. —Reported by 


| James Carney/Washington 


that some portions were pro- 
duced in Herman's office, either 
on government time or on gov- 
ernment equipment, but added 
that the Clinton-Gore campaign 
had recently reimbursed taxpay- 
ers for the cost. Davis could not 
say whether Herman had seen 
the documents, much less 
okayed them, before they were 
forwarded to Ickes last February. 

Clinton has already fought 
for Herman once. AFL-CIO chief 
John Sweeney opposed her nom- 
ination last fall, favoring former 
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to see Ickes and sometimes to see Merman may have known too 
Doris Matsui, the woman in Her- SARE NOS TRE = 
man’s office who organized support from Asian Americans. 

By law, White House officials aren't barred from working on 
campaigns, but they aren’t allowed to work on fund raising. Yet 
in several Clinton-Gore campaign-strategy documents pro- 
duced by Herman's office and released last Friday by the White 
House, fund-raising plans are discussed in detail. In one docu- 
ment, a blueprint for organizing the “Asian Pacific American 
Community,” the fund-raising section was written by Huang 
and dictated to a staff member in Matsui’s office. It included a 
$7 million goal for donations from Asian Americans. 

The White House leaked the documents pre-emptively last 
week to deprive Senate Republicans of an ambush at Herman’s 
hearings. White House special counsel Lanny Davis admitted 





.«- whereas Lake may have Pennsylvania Senator Harris 
beacacer nde Wofford instead. Jesse Jackson 
personally lobbied Sweeney on Herman’s behalf, but that isn’t 
what changed the labor chief's mind; after a bruising role in get- 
ting Clinton re-elected, Sweeney simply wasn’t in the mood for 
a fight. Now that Herman faces tion trouble, Clinton 
has turned to Washington lobbyists Michael Berman and 
Patrick Griffin to help shepherd her nomination. 

A top White House official is worried that Trent Lott's Re- 
publicans are setting up two pins to knock one down. More like- 
ly, the G.o.P. will decide just to rough up both candidates a bit. If 
so, Herman has at least one advantage: one of her first accom- 
plishments as a labor activist some 25 years ago was finding jobs 
for unemployed teenagers from Mobile—at a shipyard in nearby 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, where Lott's dad was a pipefitter. 
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A Secret Cash Link 


A White House operation that tracked donors was 
extensive, top secret and pushed by the First Lady 


By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WASHINGTON 


Y THE TIME DEMOCRATIC FUND RAIS- 
ers put the bite on insurance tycoon 
Walter Kaye, he had already been 
softened up. There was the holiday 
card from President Clinton’s re-election 
campaign and the invitation to a White 
House Christmas party, not to mention the 
Executive Mansion reception for New 
Yorkers, the dinner for the most generous 
Democratic benefactors and a gathering of 
the Hillary Rodham Clinton Fan Club. 
The White House courtship of Kaye 
was never casual. While disguised as a so- 
cial minuet, it was really part of a high-tech 
operation situated not far from the Oval 
Office and used to track and nurture po- 
tential donors to the President's re-election 
effort. Kaye’s name was entered into a se- 
cret White House database under the des- 
ignation “major contributor,” a status be- 
fitting the $137,000 he gave to the 
Democratic cause last campaign. The filing 
system, dubbed WhoDB for White House 
Office Data Base, was used by Clinton’s 
campaign team to stay on top of donors and 
provide them with enough emoluments to 
. keep them feeding the party’s money ma- 
-chine. When a state dinner was being 
°planned, WhoDB was consulted for the 
= guest list. It was tapped again to assure 
“friendly airport crowds to welcome Air 
Force One when the President traveled. 
* White House officials say WhoDB is 









SOME CHRISTMAS WISHES 
from Bill and Hillary were 
rewards for money support 
in the campaign 





little more than a catalog of presidential 
supporters and visitors. But as a Rolodex, it 
is one with attitude. Many of the system's 
355,000 names were culled from Demo- 
cratic National Committee donor lists, and 
they were obviously entered with follow- 
up in mind. Have a pet project or nick- 
name? WhoDB knows it, along with birth- 
days and fax numbers. Even special dietary 
needs were logged in to cater to donors at 
future events. “If people who give 
money are treated with social 
graces and made to feel they're 
appreciated, they'll come right 
back and give the next time,” said 
Truman Arnold, a Texas oilman 
who served as the D.N.C. finance 
chairman for most of 1995. 
Amold said WhoDB helped 
him ensure that major donors were 
accorded a fair share of presidential 
perks, a reward system of Lincoln 
Bedroom sleepovers, foreign trips 
and government postings that 
helped the party hit a p.N.c. fund- 
raising record of $125 million last 
year. Included in the database was 
a special category for recipients of 
Kennedy Center tickets, personal 
notes from Clinton, D.N.C. trinkets and invi- 
tations to play tennis, bowl or watch a movie 
at the White House. “I’ve never felt desert- 
ed,” Kaye said with understatement. 
WhoDB and its basic features were first 


disclosed last June by the Washington Times, | 


but new details of the database's origin, scope 
and use have emerged in White House doc- 
uments obtained by Time. The 
papers show that the Clintons 
strenuously pushed for 
creation of the software, 
directing an aide to 
make it her “top 
priority.” The First 
Lady was described 
as especially eager to 
get the names of ear- 
ly 1992 presidential 
supporters so they 
could be invited to 
social affairs before 
the next election. 
The database ef- 
fort was started in 
late 1993 under the 
direction of Marsha 


Scott, a deputy presidential assistant. She 
was as guarded as the architect of a Pentagon 
“black project,” working in a locked room of 
an Old Executive Office Building suite with a 
private entrance. In a confidential 1994 
memo to Hillary Clinton, she argued against 
competitive bids for the system because they 
would throw it “open to public scrutiny and 
inquiry.” The database was considered so 
sensitive that as few as three people were 
originally expected to have full access to it. 
Representative David McIntosh, the In- 
diana Republican who heads a congressional 
probe into WhoDB, said the use of a tax- 
payer-funded database—whose cost was esti- 
mated by the Administration to run as high as 
$1.7 million—raises ethical questions about 
the extent to which the White House was 
used as a base for campaign operations. “This 





A REFORM SPIRIT moved Clinton and D.N.C. chair Roy 
Romer, but can the party change a system it perfected? 


is something you'd expect to find at the 
D.N.C., not the White House,” said McIntosh. 
Even the White House had trouble defining 
the line between the social and political use 
of WhoDB. Associate counsel Cheryl Mills 
set out ground rules in a January 1994 memo: 
only data used by the President in his official 
capacity could be entered. Once put in, they 
became government property that could not 
be used for partisan purposes. But within 
months, according to notes of a meeting, 
then deputy chief of staff Erskine Bowles was 
asking if the software could be deployed in 
the 1996 campaign. Told no, he nonetheless 
pressed for an interim report of 1992 early 
supporters and White House events they at- 
tended, apparently so he could draw them 
into the next campaign. 

One bureaucrat, Franklin S. Reeder of 
the Office of Administration, made a 
valiant effort to keep at least the WhoDB 
Christmas card list “pure” by making sure 
it was beyond the reach of party fund rais- 
ers. But Reeder lost. Records show that 
more than 65,000 cards were sent to D.N.C. 
and Clinton campaign donors, perhaps in 
the hope they would send back cash. 
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BREAK TIME 


After parading down 
Washington's brisk streets, 
the Clintons warm up together 











GURATION ’97 





* * * 


he second Inauguration 
of William Jefferson Clin- 
ton was a bit more mod- 
est than his first. The 
crowds, estimated at a quarter-million, 
were about a third the size of last time. 
The celebrations seemed a trifle more 
subdued. (Why not? We're all a little 
older now.) Yet it was no less a day be- 
fitting what Clinton called, in his 22- 
minute Inaugural Address, “the world’s 
indispensable nation”—dignified when 
it needed to be but otherwise at ease. 
Inauguration Day can be the most pub- 





lic of public occasions. The President 
squares his shoulders, raises his right 
hand and self-consciously poses for 
history. But there are moments be- 
tween ceremonies that are blessedly 
unceremonious, when the First Family 
is just a family and there’s nobody play- 
ing Hail to the Chief. We offer a small, 


exclusive album of moments like those. 


Photographs for TIME by Diana Walker 


INTIMACY 




















SHORT SUBJECT 


Along much of the length of the Inauguration 
parade, Chelsea Clinton had gone coatless, dis- 
playing a blue-gray jacket and a matching skirt 
with the kind of hemline that makes headlines— 
the better to show off her ballroom-ready legs. 
Back at the White House, she gave her mother 
a proud reprise of her fashion statement. 


REFASHIONING 

Just before the swearing-in, the President suits 
up in a room of the Capitol, opting at the last 
minute to switch from a necktie with an 
intricate print by M.C. Escher, the artist of 
optical conundrums, to a safer burgundy 
number with polka dots. On the sofa, press 
secretary Mike McCurry works the phone. 


MY FAIR LADY 


On the hectic night of the Inaugural, when the 
Clintons put in an appearance at no fewer than 
15 separate balls, they somehow found 

time for an official portrait session. As she 
waited for the photographer to position the 
young women at right, 16-year-old Chelsea 
mugged affectionately for her adoring dad. 


ROLLING IN THE PEWS 

The day began with an interfaith prayer service 
at the Metropolitan African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Amid readings by Jewish, Muslim and 
Greek Orthodox clerics—and a 25-minute roof 
raiser by the Rev. Jesse Jackson—the Rev. 
Tony Campolo brought some Baptist wit to the 
proceedings. The Clintons and Gores broke up. 
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Jovica Stanisic is Serbia’s spymaster. Can he save 
Slobodan Milosevic? Or could he destroy him? 


By MASSIMO CALABRES! BELGRADE 


ERB FAIRY TALES OFTEN RE- 
volve around the story of an evil 
wizard who can be defeated 
only by finding his hidden 
source of power and destroying 
it. Modern Serbia has no short- 
age of wicked sorcerers who fit 
that archetype, and first among 
them is Serbian President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic. In the late 1980s Milosevic loosed 
chaos upon the former Yugoslavia by con- 
juring up the ghosts of Balkan nationalism. 
The four years of war that followed dis- 
membered the country, killed some 
100,000 civilians and turned the President 
into an international pariah. Within Serbia, 
however, his iron rule remained unchal- 
lenged—until last November, when the 
first sustained attempts to defy Milosevic 
began rocking the Serbian capital, Bel- 
grade. During recent weeks, the protest- 
ers’ calls for Milosevic to relinquish ab- 
solute rule have won support both at home 
and abroad, but so far the Serbian strong- 
man remains unbowed. One reason is his 
hidden source of power. 

The key to Milosevic’s rule is located in 
the corridors of an imposing steel-and- 
glass building on Belgrade’s Knez Milos 
Street. It is here that one can find the office 
of Jovica Stanisic, the most powerful man in 





Serbia after the President. As a deputy of 


Serbia’s figurehead Interior Minister, 
Stanisic controls most of the intelligence 


w 
to 


and security W ithin Serbia. He is also Milo- 
sevic’s most important adviser. Rarely ap- 
pearing in public and never giving inter- 
views, Stanisic meets or talks daily with the 
President, briefing his boss on everything 
from politics to finance to the use and de- 
ployment of the country’s 80,000-strong 
police force, which Stanisic runs. The com- 
bination of his access to the President, his 
extensive network of spies and his control 
over the police means he is a person Milo- 
sevic cannot do without. 

Stanisic, 46, spent the first 14 years of 
his career working his way up the ladder of 
the Yugoslav secret police. In 1988 he was 
promoted to chief of Belgrade’s security 
operations. It was in this position that he 
first caught the attention of Milosevic, who 
had been elected President of Serbia the 
year before. In March 1991, three months 
before the Balkan wars began, the Presi- 
dent placed Stanisic in charge of Serbia's 
entire security service. 

During the next 4% years, Stanisic 
played a central role in the Serb minority 
uprisings that tore through Croatia and 
Bosnia. His position enabled him to act as 
a virtual consigliere to Milosevic, imple- 
menting the President's vision of a greater 
Serbia by funneling arms, ammunition 
and support to Serbian enclaves through- 
out the Balkans. Western diplomats sus- 
pect that Stanisic had an important role in 
organizing Serbia’s paramilitary infiltra- 
tions in the Croatian city of Knin in 1990 
and the paramilitary operations in 1991 
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CONSIGLIERE: Stanisic may be the only 
man who can link Milosevic to war crimes 


FURY: Last Thursday riot police beat 
Serbian protesters with clubs near 
Belgrade. But Stanisic has advised 
against crushing the demonstrators 





that preceded Serbian army incursions 
into the Croatian city of Vukovar. Those 
Serbian moves resulted in appalling atroc- 
ities, including the slaughter of 260 
wounded soldiers and civilians at a hospi- 
tal in Vukovar. 

No one has ever been able to prove 
Stanisic’s involvement in these terror cam- 
paigns. Nevertheless, he is regarded as 
perhaps the most damning link between 
Milosevic and the crimes committed by 
Serb paramilitary figures in Croatia and 
Bosnia. One of the most notorious of these 
is Zeljko (“Arkan”) Raznatovic. During 
Stanisic’s rise to the head of Belgrade’s se- 
curity operations in the 1980s, Arkan 
worked as an agent in the capital, flashing 
his Interior Ministry identity card or other 
evidence of his employment when he had 
run-ins with the police. When the war 
started, Arkan and his men were identified 
by numerous witnesses at the ethnic 
cleansings of several towns in Bosnia and 
Croatia. In 1992 they engineered the ethnic 
cleansing of Bijeljina and participated in 
killing and looting in Zvornik. As late as 
1995 they were involved in expelling Mus- 
lims from Sanski Most. They were also 
spotted driving around the country in 
black Jeep Wagoneers with license plates 
issued from Serbia’s Interior Ministry. 
“War is war,” says a Stanisic defender, “so 
maybe they stole the vehicles. He simply 
doesn’t have any deal with Arkan.” 

Friends of Stanisic deny that his min- 
istry had anything to do with these atroci- 


ties. Foreign diplomats and independent 
Serbian journalists, however, say other- 
wise. Most believe that Stanisic’s position as 
head of Serbian security means he had 
knowledge of these ethnic cleansings. And 
this, they say, makes him the one man who 
can finger Milosevic for war crimes. More- 
over, his de facto control over the Interior 
Ministry's Public Security police places him 
in charge of the force that acts as Milosevic’s 
praetorian guard, While this makes him the 
keystone to Milosevic’s power, it also 
means that it would be difficult, if not suici- 
dal, for anyone, including the President, to 
challenge Stanisic’s position. “If [Milosevic] 
tried to do that,” says a friend of Stanisic’s, 
“it would mean that he went crazy.” 
Despite his brutal reputation, Stanisic 
is said to be advising Milosevic to 
make concessions to the enraged 
civilians who have been filling 
the streets of Belgrade for the 
past nine weeks. (The demon- 
strators are protesting Milose- 
vic’s decision to cancel the 
results of last November's na- 
tionwide municipal elections, in 
which Serbia's opposition parties 
won a number of cities at the ex 
pense of the President’s ruling 
coalition.) Those who know 
Stanisic say he believes the pro- 
testers should be granted their 
victories because he is convinced 
that the opposition’s coalition, 


which inleudes several con- 


tentious factions, is inherently unstable. 
Once in power, the protesters’ unity could 
evaporate and their fight against Milosevic 
dissolve into internecine bickering. Sta- 
nisic is also loath to approve a widespread 
crackdown on the demonstrators because 
he knows this would provoke an interna- 
tional outcry. Allowing the protests to be- 
come a Balkan Tiananmen Square would 
ruin Serbia’s chances for attracting desper- 
ately needed foreign investment. 
Stanisic’s calculus is a shrewd one, 
based not on any sympathy for the demon- 
strators but instead upon cold self-interest. 
Unfortunately for Stanisic, however, this 
stance has locked him in a battle with a 
group led by one of the few people in Ser- 
bia whose power rivals his own: Milose- 


CANCELING HIS OWN VOTE: Milosevic and his wife cast 
ballots in last November's election, which he later annulled 
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vie’s wife Mira Markovic. She is an ardent 
communist who acts as Milosevic’s confed- 
erate and ideological mentor. The party 
she controls, the Yugoslav United Left, is 
comprised of hard-liners who are urging 
Milosevic to give no quarter to the demon- 
strators. Markovic feels that Stanisic is 
peddling dangerous advice and undermin- 
ing her husband’s authority. In the past 
two weeks Serbia’s independent press has 
carried several stories on attempts by 
members of Markovic’s party to remove 
Stanisic from power 

For the pragmatic Stanisic, Milosevic’s 
wife presents a formidable challenge. 
Until now no one in Serbia has ever en- 
tered the political ring with Markovic, 
grappled with her and won. But Stanisic 
is not a man to be toyed with. 
He is a passionate hunter, and 
friends say that although he 
has little time for his hobby 
now, if given half a chance, he 
will track and kill “almost any- 
thing.” Unaccustomed to being 
hunted himself, it is unclear 
how he plans to counter Mar- 
kovic’s attacks. But whatever 
his strategy, how Stanisic de- 
cides to play his cards in the 
next few weeks could well de- 
termine Milosevic’s fate. And 
with it Serbia’s. —Reported 
by Dejan Anastasijevic/Belgrade, 
Alexandra Stigimayer/Zagreb and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 
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The Boris Yeltsin Blues 


Even his closest aides have begun to give up hope 
that the President can recover fully and lead 


By PAUL QUINN-JUDGE MOSCOW 


Y ALL ACCOUNTS, RUSSIAN PRESIDENT 

Boris Yeltsin is on the mend. He was 

released from the hospital last week 

to continue his recovery from a bout 
of pneumonia at his dacha outside Mos- 
cow. Compared with the serious heart 
problems and the complex bypass surgery 
he endured last fall, his pres- 
ent illness seems minor. 

And after all, he is only one 
man. The U.S. kept ticking 
away when Dwight Eisen- 
hower suffered from serious 
illnesses. When Ronald Rea- 
gan was severely wounded, 
the government kept working. 
The diagnosis of Francois Mit- 
terrand’s ultimately fatal can- 
cer early in his presidential 
term didn’t stop France from 
functioning. 

Yet Yeltsin’s current dis- 
ability has thrown Russia into 
a state of paralysis and gloom 
even worse than that pro- 
duced last fall when the extent 
of his heart problems became 
known. Why? 

There several an- 
swers, none of them reassur- 
ing. Most important, Yeltsin 
presides over a system that 
was built with one purpose: 
to give him as much power as 
possible and reduce to an ab- 
solute minimum the political 
latitude of both parliament 
and his own ministers. Sec- 
ond, Yeltsin is profoundly 
jealous of anyone who tries to 
steal his limelight, and during his illness 
he has divided caretaker duties between 
presidential chief of staff Anatoli Chubais 
and Prime Minister Victor Cherno- 
myrdin, two men whose approaches to 
politics and government are diametrical- 
ly opposed. The result, as the President 
undoubtedly intended, is political stale- 
mate. The third answer is that Russia has 
no time to lose; it is still stumbling along 
a rocky path to economic, constitutional 
and political reform, and it cannot afford 
to stop. 

On top of all this, Yeltsin’s pneumonia 


are 


seems to have produced a striking side ef- 
fect: a collapse of confidence among his 
aides and top supporters. When Yeltsin 
faced surgery last fall, his entourage de- 
clared its support for the man and ex- 
pressed enthusiasm about the future. But 
when pneumonia was diagnosed in early 
January, “a lot of the President's support- 
| ers and aides said, “That’s it,” recalls a 





LAW AND ORDER: Like the rest of the agenda of reform promised by 
Boris Yeltsin, an attack on Russia’s major crime problem is on hold 


His mood, morale 
and appetite for 
work all took a turn 
for the worse long 
before his current 
bout of bad health 


Yeltsin adviser. Some prominent sup- 
porters are quietly distancing themselves 


from the President; others are gravitating | 


toward people like Moscow Mayor Yuri 
Luzhkov or Alexander Lebed. There have 
been some nasty bursts of political in- 
fighting within the presidential camp re- 
cently, aimed particularly at Chubais. 
There is little expectation among many 
Yeltsin loyalists that, barring a miracle, he 
will recover completely. “Make no mis- 
take about it,” said the adviser. “We are in 
a state of stagnation.” 

Optimists argue that Russia is used to a 
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sick President. It endured the lingering of 
Leonid Brezhnev and Yuri Andropov. Mit- 
terrand’s France is cited as a hopeful par- 
allel. But this argument is flawed, says 
Sergei Blagovolin, director general of ORT, 
the largest TV company in Russia, and a 
member of the President’s advisory coun- 
cil: “France was not on the very edge of a 
crisis. We are.” 

The reform-minded politicians, busi- 
nessmen and academics who worked for 
Yeltsin’s electoral victory last year had 
hoped to goad Yeltsin into action by ap- 
pealing to his desire for a prominent place 
in history. They wanted structural reform 
of the country’s outdated industrial sector, 
along with dramatic measures to encourage 
foreign investment. They wanted a new tax 
code to replace the current 
2 unwieldy and unenforceable 
= law. And they wanted to re- 
2 store law and order. None of 
2 this has happened, nor is like- 
ly to happen in the foreseeable 
; future. 

Despite postelection eu- 
phoria, 1996 turned out to be, 
in the words of commentator 
Otto Latsis, “the lost year for 
reform.” More than 30 million 
people are earning less than 
Russia's minimum wage. The 
transformation of Russia’s 
bloated conscript army into a 
much smaller, more efficient 
and better-armed fighting ma- 
chine has not begun. In foreign 
policy, Yeltsin’s more liberal 
aides had hoped to move Rus- 
sia further into the mainstream 
_ of international relations. In- 
> stead, Moscow is bogged down 

in an ill-tempered exchange 
with the West over NATO’s ex- 
pansion plans. Western diplo- 
mats say the President's ab- 
sence injects uncertainty into 
their negotiations with For- 
eign Minister Yevgeni Pri- 
makov. And Primakoy himself 
has been the target of snip- 
ing—said by some to originate with 
Chubais—which risks further weakening 
Russia's negotiating position. 

The hopes last fall for major reforms 
were always overly optimistic. The Presi- 
dent’s onetime press secretary, Vyach- 
eslav Kostikov, says in an as yet unpub- 
lished memoir that Yeltsin’s mood, morale 
and appetite for work all took a turn for the 
worse as early as 1994. The nasty little se- 
cret in the history of Boris Yeltsin’s Krem- 
lin is that the President was in decline 
long before his health began to fail openly 
last year. oy 
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Charles Keating, demon 
of the $500 billion S&L 
fiasco, is now innocent. 
\ ene Sort of 

o By ADAM ZAGORIN SCOTTSDALI 


* HE BUZZ RICOCHETS LIKE A HOT 
stock tip from table to table on 
the spectacular dining terrace of 
the $600 million Phoenician re 
sort hotel in Scottsdale, Arizona 
Charles H. Keating Jr., his head 
held high, his gangly 6 ft. 5 in 
frame clad in rolled-up blue 

jeans and a Windbreaker, strides in, star 
tling a middle d couple at lunch. The 
man, still in golf togs, drops a steak knife 


and says, “Edith, I can’t believe he’s out of 


prison; its the guy who built this hotel 
Oblivious to the commotion he is caus 
ing, Keating table-hops and shakes hands 
with hotel staff. The guy acts as if he still 
owns the joint, as if he’s still a Southwest 





ern Gatsby peddling hundreds of millions 
of dollars of soon-to-be-worthless junk 
bonds to elderly Southern Californians 
Can Keating still summon U.S. Senators 
the Keating Five—to his defense at the 
touch of a phone pad? Or procure the ser 
vices of top and accounting firms? Or 
hire Alan Gree nspan who, before he be 
came Fed chairman gushed over the “out 
standing success” of Lincoln Savi 
Loan, Keating’s star asset? No. All that hap 
pened before Lincoln crashed in a $3.4 bil- 
lion pile of broken dreams, the most costly 
savings and loan failure in U.S. history 
What seems forgotten now, though, is 
that he just got out of the joint, the Feder 
al Correctional Institution in Tucson, im 
probably freed after serving less than five 
years of a 12-year sentence. Since Keating 
walked, at age 73, prosecutors have been 
beside themselves to reimprison or retry 
him. In the meantime, he lives in near 
seclusion, although he recently met with 
TIME for two days of interviews that offer 
his first detailed account of his case since 


his release. Tan, relaxed and defiant, he 
Once a 
symbol of S&L excess, 
Keating won't cop a plea 


says he is not going to « op a plea say, for 
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LIE’S AN ANGEL? 


time served: “I didn’t come this far to cut a 
deal. My case will be fought on the merits, 
and I am completely innocent.” 

It sure didn't look that way in 1989, af- 
ter Lincoln bit the desert dust and Keating 
faced a series of highly publicized trials. 
Prosecutors vilified him as a high-living, 
white-collar sociopath, and he was convict- 
ed on no less than 90 federal and state 
counts of fraud, racketeering and conspir- 
acy. The main charges: that he directed the 
sale of fraudulently marketed junk bonds to 
tens of thousands of Lincoln customers and 
that he orchestrated a series of sham real 
estate transactions to inflate Lincoln’s prof- 
its. Packed off to prison in handcuffs and 
chains under the glare of TV cameras, he 
became one of the most reviled white-col- 
lar criminals in America, the spat-upon 
face of a crisis that cost nearly $500 billion. 

But now, ina recent reversal of fortune 
that has outraged many of the more than 
22,000 losers in Keating’s junk-bond 
schemes, all his convictions have been 
thrown out. Last April, a federal court 
found that O.J.-judge Lance Ito, who | 
presided at Keating’s 1991 California state 
trial, had bungled the job by issuing faulty 
instructions to the jury. Then, just last De- 
cember, came an even bigger shock: a 
federal judge ruled that Keating’s 1993 fed- 
eral conviction was tainted. And in a sepa- 
rate rebuke, a three-judge federal appeals 
panel declared that the evidence of his 
guilt is “not overwhelming.” That means 
Keating is no longer a criminal in the eyes 
of the law—but he is a deadbeat. He still 
faces roughly $5.2 billion in civil judg- 
ments against him stemming from Lin- 
coln’s collapse. All his identifiable proper- 
ty, including his home, was long ago 
auctioned off by the government. 

Keating now lives in Phoenix, Arizona, | 
sheltered by a close-knit clan: his wife 
Mary Elaine, six children and 29 grand- 
children. House hopping between his chil- 
dren’s homes like a visiting relative, Keat- 
ing recently left the villa belonging to one 
daughter and son-in-law and moved into 
the more modest home of another of his 
children in a working-class Phoenix sub- 
urb, a Gulliver at rest in a granddaughter’s 
cramped bedroom. 

At a restaurant one night, as he chats 





over dinner with his attorney, Stephen 
Neal, the legal Houdini behind his release, 
Keating confronts naked hostility: a com- 
plete stranger, recognizing his craggy fea- 
tures like a ghost from an old “wanted” 
poster, drops by his table to hurl an unpro- 
voked insult. He’s unperturbed. “When I 
was first brought into the lockup I faced a 
howling, screaming mob,” Keating says 
matter-of-factly. He points out that unlike 
other major white-collar felons of the 
1980s, who sojourned in comparatively 
luxurious “Club Feds,” he did “hard time.” 
On the inside, he was known as “the old 
guy” and initially disliked by fellow con- 
victs. “I was locked down for nearly five 
years, but I survived like a man.” Keating 
even manages some humor on his jailbird 


Lincoln sold 
depositors 
millions in 
junk bonds 
whose value 
would later 
sink to nearly 
nothing 
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days. “I like a clean toilet,” the former ty- 
coon remarks, noting that he volunteered 
to clean bathrooms for a unit of 48 convicts. 
Those who knew Keating during his 
glory days evoke a complex, highly intelli- 
gent and driven executive who often 
worked 18-hour days. Keating made un- 
merciful demands on subordinates. He 
leaned hard on top-flight law and account- 
ing firms; a number, including Ernst & 
Young, Jones, Day and Kaye, Scholer, to- 
gether paid hundreds of millions of dollars 
to settle claims that they helped defraud in- 
vestors. The firms denied any wrongdoing. 
Lincoln’s boss spent the company’s 
money as if it were his own. Jetting around 
in a fleet of aircraft known as “Charlie’s air 
force,” he once went on a three-week tour 
of Europe with more than 20 family mem- 
bers in tow. His lavish parties would feature 
the host wandering around cradling a bot- 
tle of Dom Pérignon, sometimes encourag- 
ing guests to jump in the pool fully clothed. 
His corporate executives would often find 
thick, neat packets of hundred-dollar bills 
under their plates when they went to Keat- 
ing’s house for dinner. Family members got 
alittle more: Keating put relatives—includ- 
ing his son, sons-in-law and daughters—on 
the payroll and funneled them more than 
$37 million in about five years. But because 
much of it was in stock, little remains. 
Keating’s pretensions had a pious side 
too: a devout Roman Catholic, he gave mil- 
lions in personal and corporate funds to 
charities, including Mother Teresa. For- 
mer Senator Dennis DeConcini, whose po- 
litical career was wrecked by his associa- 
tion with Keating, remembers meeting 
Mother Teresa in Washington: “I intro- 
duced myself as coming from Arizona, and 
she asked, “How is my friend Charlie?” 
Although many of Keating’ s junk-bond 
customers consider him “the Hannibal 
Lecter of finance,” as one put it, he clings 
to his claim of innocence, blaming regula- 
tors and Congress for his troubles. Indeed, 
some of his fellow inmates told Time that 
he never admitted guilt or regret for his ac- 
tions. Kevin McKinley, a convicted Irish 
Republican Army weapons dealer, grew 
close to Keating as the two walked the 
prison yard. As he put it, “Charlie was nev- 
er arat. He refused to sell out his associates 
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and wouldn’t compromise with the gov- 
ernment just to get a better deal. Charlie 
believes he is right.” 

Don’t tell that to the thousands of 
losers in Keating's junk-bond schemes. Ra- 
mona Jacobs of Burbank, California, a tele- 
phone-company assistant manager who 
testified in one of the civil-fraud cases, says 
she lost $11,000 when the junk bonds she 
was talked into buying at Lincoln Savings 
turned out to be worthless. (Most of the 
purchasers have since recovered about 70 
cents on the dollar.) The loss, she says, de- 
layed desperately needed medical treat- 
ment for her daughter Michelle. “The peo- 
ple at his bank told me it was safe; they said 
there was nothing to worry about.” 

Larry Flynt, publisher of Hustler mag- 
azine, certainly has not forgotten Keating 
either. In the 1970s and early ’80s, Keating 
became an antismut crusader, attacking 
Flynt and winning an appointment from 
Richard Nixon to an antipornography 
commission. Flynt told Time, “The Keat- 
ings of this world are the real perverts. You 
can’t dismiss him as someone who just 
wanted to take people’s money; he’s one of 
the most dangerous men in America be- 
cause he is completely intolerant of others 
and believes he is always right.” 

Oddly, in one sense he was. Many of 
his real estate deals—confiscated and 
resold by the feds at fire-sale prices—are 
today worth a fortune. If Keating had been 
able to ride out the real estate crash that 
bankrupted operators just as smart as he 
was, bondholders might have got their 
money back. But that’s a junk-bond if. The 
Phoenician, derided as a symbol of Keat- 
ing’s wretched excess, is a crown jewel for 
its new owner, ITT-Sheraton, and worth at 
least twice what Keating spent to build it. 

Prosecutors trying to reopen his case 
will have a tough time. Many of the wit- 
nesses, including key subordinates from 
Lincoln and its parent, American Conti- 
nental Corp., are far from eager to repeat 
their performance now that their own 
cases have been settled. So it seems that 
Keating may have beaten the rap. True, he 
has served more time than nearly all the 
major white-collar criminals of the ’80s, in- 
cluding notorious junk-bond king Michael 
Milken, with whom he did hundreds of 
millions of dollars in deals. 

Milken is still raking it in. Keating is 
itching to get back on the horse too. He told 
Time that he is already considering going 
back into business should his legal difficul- 
ties clear the courts. What sort of business? 
“I may go back into business—let’s just 
leave it at that.” In fact, unencumbered by 
legal obstacles, there is no reason why 
Keating could not buy another S&L and 
start all over again. I] 
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THE PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


DIVORCE, CORPORATE-STYLE 


Her job was his career, so she wants half the loot 


HAT’S A WIFE WORTH, ANYWAY? SHE’S PRICELESS, OF COURSE, SPIRITUAL- 

ly. But financially, we still don’t know, when it comes to that rare 

species, the stay-at-home spouse of the corporate tycoon. When non- 

wealthy couples divorce, the assets are generally divided equally, ac- 
cording to Michael Ostrow, president of the American Academy of Matrimoni- 
al Lawyers. But for the wealthy—unless you're in a 50-50 community-property 
state—when love fades, the wife’s value is inversely calculated: the richer the 
household, the less, proportionally, she gets. One such wife, Lorna Wendt, 53, 
has decided to fight that principle. She returns to court in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, this week, having turned down a $10 million offer from her husband Gary 
Wendt, 54, the chief executive of General Electric’s GE Capital. “I view mar- 
riage as a partnership,” says Lorna, who contends that Gary has made roughly 
$100 million (his lawyer claims it’s 
less than half that), “and I was actu- 
ally quite surprised to find out that 
my husband does not believe that, 
nor, possibly, do the courts.” 

“This isn’t a matter of what Lor- 
na needs but of return on invest- 
ment,” says Stanford economist 
Myra Strober, who testified on her 
behalf. The Wendts started out with 
a net worth of $2,500, counting all 
their wedding gifts, and she gave up 
her job as a music teacher shortly 
after helping to put him through 
Harvard Business School. (Lorna 
has introduced into evidence her 
Ph.T., a “Put Hubby Through” de- 
gree, awarded by the dean back 
then.) They proceeded to hit it big. 

Men argue that they spend 
countless hours at the office, miss- 
ing their children, and bear all the corporate stress, Robert Epstein, Gary's 
lawyer, says the offer “far exceeds anything she ever dreamed of when she first 
married. Equitable does not mean equal,” Without denying her contribution, 
he told the New York Times it was “de minimus.” 

One of her lawyers, Sarah Oldham, notes that Lorna packed up and sold five 
houses and took primary responsibility for the two kids. She created what 
William H. Whyte Jr., author of The Organization Man, once called an island of 
tranquillity that would “liberate her husband's total energies for the job.” Eight 
days after the Wendts’ first child was born, according to Oldham, “Lorna got a 
call from Mr. Wendt’s secretary saying, ‘Your husband has decided to have a din- 
ner party tonight. There will be 12 people arriving at 7.” 

Not every corporate spouse is selfless—there’s the cartoon figure who divides 
her time between the country-club tennis pro and the hairdresser. But women 
like Lorna are often the difference between the guy who is stuck as vice presi- 
dent of human resources and the president. It’s hard to feel sympathy for some- 
one asked to scrape by on a mere $10 mil, but given her superior performance, 
shouldn't she share the spoils of reaching the top slot? 

In California, courts have begun putting value on the social trappings of a 
high-end marriage: the A-list party invitations and the good table at Spago. 
Given what awaits a 53-year-old divorcé in Stamford who may be lucky to be in- 
vited to a potluck supper with Scrabble, Gary Wendt’s decision to spin off Lor- 
na after 31 years should get her half and then some. —With reporting by 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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For better, for worse: The wealthy Wendts 
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the turtles make their way back down the hill until they reach the salishere again and are thirsty again. 


We propose a holiday for turtles % 


and hammocks for turtles \ 


and Broadway shows for turtles 7 | 


and tuxedos and gowns for turtles 


and a cocktail hour for turtles 


and utter unturtlelike nakedness for turtles. 


Every turtle, every once ina while, needs to slip out of its shell. 


It's different 


out here. 


NORWEGIAN 


CRUISE: LUNE 





“You get a 
luxury look 


“It bas all the 
things I need to 


fit my lifestyle.” in an 
Larry Carter affordable car.” 
Former Chrysler Owner 
Sue Whitt 


Loyal Ford Owner 








MORE OF WHAT YOU WAN'T: 


e STANDARD V-6 ENGINE © STANDARD AIR CONDITIONING 

e STANDARD AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION e STANDARD 

DUAL AIR BAGS” ¢ STANDARD POWER WINDOWS & MIRRORS 
e SIX-PASSENGER SEATING © www.ford.com 


“97 Taurus G MSRP: LX Shown w/PEP 210A MSRP $23,870. Tax, title extra. **Always wear your safety belt 

















“I feel like 
I'm getting a 
safe, solid, 
valuable ride.” 


“I'm getting a 
lot more car 
than what 
I'm writing 
a check for.” 












Dennis Bryant 
Former Import Owner 





Steve Schlief 


Former Acura Owner 








THE BEST-SELLING CAR IN AMERICA. STARTING AT 


FORD TAURUS *%18545 
HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? CD 
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Trumped Trump 


FOUR MONTHS AGO, WHEN 
Donald Trump arranged for 
his publicly held Trump Ho- 
tels & Casino Resorts, Inc. to 
buy his privately held Trump’s 
Castle casino in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, for $490 million, 
shareholders howled that they 
had been taken by the less 
than self-effacing subject of 
Trump:The Art of the Deal to 
the tune of some $100 million. 
Trump Hotels stock dropped 
30% over the following weeks. 
More bad news rolled in 
when a reported $600 million 
deal to sell half of the Castle 
to the London-based Rank 
Organization and transform 
it into a Hard Rock casino 
crapped out after a long 
negotiation. 

Now it turns out that the 
Donald may have left some 
money on the table. Last 





Who trumped whom, Donald? 


week the public company 
agreed to sell 51% of Trump’s 
Castle to the Los Angeles real 
estate firm Colony Capital for 
$125 million in cash. The deal 
values the property—to be 
rechristened Trump Marina— 
at $563 million and wipes 
$314 million in debt off its 
balance sheet. Says Nicholas 
Ribis, president and CEO of 
Trump Hotels: “[Donald] is 
vindicated, sure ... It’s a 
smart financial deal for 
Trump and financially for the 
company.” 
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Why Pepsi s Ordering Out for Pizza 


DECADES AGO, BOTH COCA- 
Cola and PepsiCo assumed 
that because both were terrif- 
ic at selling soda, they should 
be able to transfer that ability 
to other consumer products. 
This is one of corporate 
America’s great fallacies. 
Coke discovered this 
first, and ended up dumping 
a film studio, plastic bags, 
wine, just about anything 
that didn’t contain sugar and 
fizz. Result: an unprecedent- 
ed run of sales and earnings 
growth that has created bil- 
lions in shareholder wealth. 
Pepsi held on, and is now 
paying the price. Last week 
the company announced it 


was spinning off into an inde- | 
pendent company its fast-food | 
restaurant group, which in- 
cludes about 29,000 Pizza 
Hut, Taco Bell and KFC out- | 
lets, with sales of more than 
$20 billion. The restaurant 
group was eating capital the 
way a teenager can go through 
an extra-large taco, capital that 
could have been fueling 
growth at Pepsi. Says CEO 
Roger A. Enrico: “Our goal in 
taking these steps is to dra- 
| matically sharpen PepsiCo’s 
focus.” He needs to, given 
Pepsi's loss of global share. 
Pepsi will keep Frito-Lay, the 
undisputed king of snacks. 
This leaves Enrico free to re- 
turn to the cola wars. 
Things are about to 
get interesting. 
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BY BERNARD BAUMOHL, STACY PERMAN AND BILL SAPORITO 


Green Flu Strikes 
Cookie Sales 


THE GIRL SCOUTS OF MOUNT 
Laurel, New Jersey, are 
working on a new badge: 
“hard bargaining.” Smack in 
the middle of the cookie-sell- 
ing season, 27 area troops 
demanded a bigger commis- 
sion from the South Jersey 
Pines council, which over- 
sees Mount Laurel and six 
other area troops. When HQ 
rejected their request, the 
troops retaliated with a 
slowdown, vowing to peddle 
only the 12-box minimum. 
“This is the first I've heard 
of anything like this,” says 
Marianne Ilaw, spokes- 
woman for the Girl Scouts of 
America, which has been 
selling cookies annually for 
69 years. 

The Mount Laurel scouts 
contend that of the final 
cookie cut, they're getting 
only crumbs. Last year the 
400 scouts sold $111,000 





Scouting for more cents a box 


worth of cookies (up to 100 
boxes each). The troops’ 
take: $15,000, or 40¢ a box. 
But the baker got $30,000, 
and the Pines council got 
$66,000, which goes toward 
services and programs. This 
year the troops asked for 
60¢, with a guarantee to sell 
an average 110 boxes a scout. 
The council countered with 
45¢, throwing in incentives 
like patches, or 50¢ without 
the extras. No deal. Looks 
like the scouts’ next badge 
might be for restructuring. 
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“When it comes to 


saving money, I dont object’ 


When Gina Parker makes 

a motion, it usually means she’s 

-aching for her Ford Citibank 
Card. Because every time she 
uses it, she gets 5% back. 
So can you. And that can add 
up to a huge money-saving 
Ford Rebate* toward the 
purchase or Red Carpet Lease 
of any new Ford, Lincoln, or 
Mercury. Is this the best way 
ever to save on a new Car? 
You be the judge. 
Call 1-800-374-7777 for 
the Ford Citibank Card. 


The No-Annual-Fee Ford Citibank Card. 


It’s just too good to pass up. 


“Ford Rebate maximum of $700/year. $3,500 over 5 consecutive years. Details provided upon carcmembership. ©1996 Citibank (South Dakota), NA. Member FDIC. 


HTTP.// WWW.FORD.COM/FORD CITIBANK 
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AS THE WRONGFUL- 
death civil trial of 
O.J. Simpson sput- 
tered toward conclu- 
sion last week in San- 
ta Monica, California, 
a key issue that hung 
over the courtroom 
- was money. 
Simpson's camp openly proclaiming he is 
out of cash, many observers were left won- 
dering what the plaintiffs stood to gain. 

Ron Goldman’s father Fred has said he 
simply wants a jury to find Simpson re- 
sponsible for his son’s death. His lawyer, 
Daniel Petrocelli, offered a stirring closing 
argument that even some Simpson defend- 
ers conceded was the most masterly in ei- 
ther the criminal or civil trial. Petrocelli 
again cataloged the physical evidence: the 
blood in the Bronco, the hair fibers, the 
newly discovered photographs of Simpson 
wearing the Bruno Magli shoes that he de- 
nied owning. “There’s a killer in this court- 
room,” Petrocelli declared, pointing at 
Simpson. Quoting a 16th century French 
poet, Petrocelli concluded, ““My lovely liv- 
ing boy, my hope, my happiness, my love, 
my life, my joy.’ F red Goldman’ s lovely liv- 
ing boy is no more. 

As many in the courtroom wiped tears 
from their eyes, it was left to Simpson lead 
attorney Robert Baker to persuade them to 
focus on questions of police corruption and 
contamination of evidence. Baker offered 
his own interpretation of the lawsuit 
brought by Ron Goldman’s parents and the 
estate of Nicole Brown Simpson. Said Bak- 

“This i isn ta fight for justice. It’s a fight 
for money. 

The problem with the notion of mone- 
tary retribution is that Simpson insists he is 
broke. His friends and lawyers support this 
claim. They say his net worth, estimated at 
$11 million only four years ago, has been 
annihilated by legal costs, the upkeep of his 
large estate and the loss of the $1 million a 
year he once received from his contracts 
with Hertz and NBC. 

However, while Simpson is indeed be- 
set by payment demands from lawyers, 
contractors, gardeners, housekeepers, body- 
guards, accountants and even the IRs, he is 
far from broke. In fact, most Americans 
would still consider him quite wealthy. A 
TIME/CNN investigation into Simpson's fi- 
nances, which involved searches of public 
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MONARCH BEACH 


records and court documents and inter- 
views with key sources, has found he is 
worth $3 million and probably more. Most 
of that money is untouchable, meaning 
that Simpson can look forward to a com- 
fortable retirement even if there is a large 
judgment against him. 

Where is this money? Is it, as some 
have theorized, locked away in opaque off- 
shore havens such as Belize or the Isle of 
Man? (The Goldmans were so concerned 
that Simpson might have tried to hide 
money offshore that they engaged interna- 
tional sleuth Kroll Associates to find it.) The 
truth is closer to home. While Simpson 
may have stashed some funds overseas, the 
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bulk of his remaining wealth is sunk into 
completely legal, completely domestic 
havens: two pension and retirement funds 
that he set up long ago and that now hold 
at least $2.5 million, according to sources 
close to the case. 

These funds, which were established 
by Simpson’s financial adviser, Leroy 
(“Skip”) Taft, back in the early 1980s, can- 
not be touched by outsiders even if Simp- 
son files for bankruptcy. Yet they can easi- 
ly be turned into cash for Simpson’s own 
use prior to retirement. He can borrow 
from his retirement funds, and has already 
done so on several occasions. Simpson can 
use these funds to buy real estate, some- 
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ROKE? 


Sure, Simpson has whopping 
legal bills. But even a worst- 
case scenario in the civil trial 
would leave him a rich man 


HONEYBAKED 


@ 


in 1996 Simpson sold an apartment in this building on 
Manhattan's Upper East Side for $1.1 million 


The Rockingham home in Brentwood has been mortgaged 
to the hilt, providing a major source of cash 


Simpson liquidated his 50% partnership in a company that 
owns five HoneyBaked Ham franchises in the L.A. area 


Since October 1994 Simpson has sold three condos in 
this community south of Los Angeles for $680,000 


Creditors may be able to seize this condominium in San 
Francisco where Simpson's mother Eunice lives 


thing he has done repeatedly in the past. 
And the pensions begin to pay off their un- 
touchable annuities five years from now, 
when Simpson turns 55. 

But that is not all he has. Untouchable 
too are his $2,000 monthly pension checks 
from the N.F.L. and the Screen Actors 
Guild, which he will start drawing on in 
five years, and half a million dollars, which 
will ultimately land in the estate of his chil- 
dren and which will be available to pay ex- 
penses such as schooling. He owns a small 
equity interest in his multimillion-dollar 
home, but that is expected to be consumed 
by legal fees. Defense lawyer Baker and 
moneyman Taft have already slapped liens 
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on it. Simpson also has a life-insurance pol- 
icy, believed to have a substantial cash val- 
ue, that would be available to pay him an 
annuity. It too is beyond the reach of the 
plaintiffs. 

All that appears to be left for the 
plaintiffs to seize is Simpson’s $250,000 
San Francisco condo, where his mother 
Eunice lives and which he apparently has 
left unencumbered and vulnerable; a 
$213,000 real estate lien, of which he is 
the beneficiary; miscellaneous home fur- 
nishings; and whatever money he may 
have in bank accounts. The plaintiffs can 
attach up to 25% of his nonretirement in- 
come too, though he earns virtually noth- 


ing now, since most of his traditional 
sources have dried up. Even if the Gold- 
mans and Browns succeed in gathering 
these modest amounts, it may seem cold 
comfort from a man they are convinced 
killed their children. 

In spite of this residual wealth, Simp- 
son has seen the bulk of his fortune eaten 
away by an estimated $3.5 million in legal 
fees for the criminal, child-custody and 
civil trials. He has had to pay taxes of more 
than $1 million, continuing overhead of 
more than $100,000 a year on his Rocking- 
ham mansion and interest payments of 
$200,000 a year on outstanding loans. 

To meet these demands, Simpson has 
liquidated almost everything he owned be- 
fore his arrest in June 1994: condominiums 
in New York City and California; property in 
Mexico; his 50% interest in a string of 
HoneyBaked Ham franchises; even his Fer- 
rari Mondial and the infamous Ford Bron- 
co. What he hasn't sold outright he has 
mortgaged to the hilt: he borrowed $3 mil- 
lion against his Rockingham home and used 
a Warhol serigraph of himself as security for 
a loan he took from his children’s estate. He 
has tapped his homeowner's insurance to 
pay for his defense in the civil trial. 

What happens to Simpson if he loses 
the case depends partly on how big the 
judgment is against him. If the judgment is 
large enough, he may well declare bank- 
ruptcy. He would be likely to lose his home 
on Rockingham and perhaps his property 
in San Francisco. He would probably have 
25% of his income attached for at least the 
next 20 years. It is difficult to forecast his 
future earnings, but Simpson’s public im- 
age and celebrity still have market value. 
He has already earned $3 million from a 
combination of sales of his book I Want to 
Tell You, of postacquittal photos to the Star 
tabloid and foreign publications, and of 
various sports promotions, including cards 
and statues. 

Whatever happens, most of his $3 mil- 
lion-plus net worth would be protected. He 
could borrow against his retirement funds to 
buy a new home and bridge the gap until his 
pension checks started arriving. In the 
meantime, rumors still swirl about Simp- 
son’s hidden money. There is one piece of 
evidence that suggests, in spite of his protes- 
tations, that he just might have some free 
cash. Last summer, after he complained 
publicly about his dire finances, Simpson 
was able to come up with $685,248 to clear 
an IRS lien on his home. a 
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Jack E. White 


| Have a Scheme 


Ward Connerly’s effort to hijack Dr. King’s legacy is full of black humor 


EMO TO JAY LENO, DAVID LETTERMAN, BILL MAHER 
and Dennis Miller: Watch your backs—a new politi- 
cal humorist has arrived on the scene who is funnier 
than you'll ever be. His name is Ward Connerly. 

For those who haven't yet caught his hilarious shtick, 
Connerly is the Sacramento businessman and University of 
California regent who last year spearheaded the campaign 
for Proposition 209. Maybe it’s just my twisted sense of hu- 
mor, but Connerly has been cracking me up ever since he 
agreed to chair that anti-affirmative-action crusade. I 
laughed out loud when I heard that in 1991 this man who 
says that his hatred for racial preferences is so intense it 
“seeps out of every pore” had reg- 
istered his consulting firm as a 
black-owned business in order to 
keep state contracts worth more 
than $1 million (he says a state law 
compelled him to do so). And I 
found it wryly amusing that Prop 
209’s organizers picked Connerly 
as field marshal of their war on 
race consciousness precisely be- 
cause of his race. The right-wing 
ideologues who crafted the Cali- 
fornia Civil Rights Initiative knew 
it was doomed if only resentful 
white guys seemed to support it. 
So they aggressively recruited 
Connerly to puta black face on the 
issue. Even so, last week Conner- 
ly told me that the Prop 209ers 
were interested chiefly in his 
fund-raising ability and that his 
race was only “in the back of their 
minds.” 

But the chuckles I got out of 
that were nothing compared with 
the belly laughs I experienced 
when Connerly chose Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday to 
announce the creation of a new organization to take his anti- 
affirmative-action show on the road—in honor of the slain 
civil rights leader. “Dr. King personifies the quest for a 
color-blind society,” Connerly explains, “and I felt that it 
would be a great symbol to give birth to an organization that 
wants the nation to resume that journey on the birthday of 
the man who symbolizes it.” Connerly claims he has the 
support of “a lot of people, black and white, who marched 
with Dr. King, who now say they really don’t agree with the 
direction in which we're going.” But the only civil rights 
leader he names is Roy Innis, chairman of the Congress of 
Racial Equality. Before his metamorphosis to Republican 
conservatism during the Nixon era, Innis’ main accom- 
plishment was transforming core into a black nationalist 
cult so extreme it tried to rally support for Idi Amin. I could 
barely stop giggling. 

King’s family and associates, of course, don’t see the hu- 
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Connerly is hitting the road to fight affirmative action 
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mor in Connerly’s misappropriation of King’s vision. In fact, 
his namesake, Martin Luther King III, is starting his own or- 
ganization to fight Connerly every step of the way. This is 
part of the King family’s long-running struggle to gain fi- 
nancial control over his writings and speeches (which in- 
cludes a recent multimillion-dollar pact with Time Warner, 
this magazine’s owner). But the real issue here is not mon- 
ey but whether people who oppose nearly everything King 
stood for have the right to assert that his corpse is marching 
in their parade. 
As former Atlanta Mayor Andrew Young points out, 
Connerly and his ilk quote King on a highly selective basis. 
, They tout the passage from the “I 
= have a dream” speech about judg- 
> ing his children not “by the color 
° of their skin but by the content of 
* their character.” But they ignore 
an earlier passage in which King 
angrily declared, “When the ar- 
chitects of our Republic wrote the 
magnificent words of the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of 
Independence, they were signing 
a promissory note to which every 
American was to fall heir. This 
note was the promise that all men, 
yes, black men as well as white 
men, would be guaranteed the 
unalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ... In- 
stead of honoring this sacred 
obligation, America has given the 
Negro people a bad check; a check 
which has come back marked ‘in- 
sufficient funds.”” The misappro- 
priators want to forget that when 
he was killed in 1968, King was or- 
ganizing the Poor People’s Cam- 

| paign whose goal was to expand greatly the Federal Gov- 

| ernment’s role in eradicating poverty. King, for all his 
commitment to nonviolence, was a radical advocate of so- 
cial change who deliberately disrupted the status quo in 

| pursuit of racial justice, not a milquetoast advocate of Hall- 
mark Card-style brotherhood between the races. 

And yet, Connerly staunchly insists that he “will not run 
from the right to use Dr. King’s words as I would use Lincoln 
or Jefferson or Kennedy. Our opponents haven’t cornered 
the market on goodness, and they need to be challenged.” He 
claims that despite his opposition to racial preferences, he be- 
lieves in affirmative-action outreach programs and efforts to 
upgrade public schools in poor neighborhoods. “What | 
want to do is refashion the concept of affirmative action, grab 
on to those things that I think the American people will sup- 
port.” In short, Connerly believes affirmative action must be 
destroyed in order to save it. That’s a pretty good joke, to be 

| sure, but it’s no laughing matter. a 
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From birth, a baby’s brain 
cells proliferate wildly, 
making connections that 
may shape a lifetime of 
experience. The first three 
years are critical 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 





AT-A~TAT-TAT. RAT-A-TAT-TAT, RAT-A-TAT- 
tat. If scientists could eavesdrop on the 
brain of a human embryo 10, maybe 12 
weeks after conception, they would 
hear an astonishing racket. Inside the 
womb, long before light first strikes the 
retina of the eye or the earliest dreamy 
images flicker through the cortex, nerve cells in 
the developing brain crackle with purposeful ac- 
tivity. Like teenagers with telephones, cells in 
one neighborhood of the brain are calling friends 
in another, and these cells are calling their 
friends, and they keep calling one another over 
and over again, “almost,” says neurobiologist 
Carla Shatz of the University of California, Berke- 
ley, “as if they were autodialing.” 

But these neurons—as the long, wiry cells 
that carry electrical messages through the ner- 
vous system and the brain are called—are not 
transmitting signals in scattershot fashion. That 
would produce a featureless static, the sort of 
noise picked up by a radio tuned between sta- 
tions. On the contrary, evidence is growing that 
the staccato bursts of electricity that form those 
distinctive rat-a-tat-tats arise from coordinated 
waves of neural activity, and that those pulsing 
waves, like currents shifting sand on the ocean 
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floor, actually change the shape of the 
brain, carving mental circuits into patterns 
that over time will enable the newborn in- 
fant to perceive a father’s voice, a mother’s 
touch, a shiny mobile twirling over the crib. 

Of all the discoveries that have poured 
out of neuroscience labs in recent years, the 
finding that the electrical activity of brain 
cells changes the physical structure of the 
brain is perhaps the most breathtaking. For 
the rhythmic firing of neurons is no longer 
assumed to be a by-product of building the 
brain but essential to the process, and it be- 
gins, scientists have established, well before 
birth. A brain is not a computer. Nature does 
not cobble it together, then turn it on. No, the 
brain begins working long before it is fin- 
ished. And the same processes that wire the 





brain before birth, neuroscientists are find- 
ing, also drive the explosion of learning that 
occurs immediately afterward. 

At birth a baby’s brain contains 100 bil- 
lion neurons, roughly as many nerve cells 
as there are stars in the Milky Way. Also in 
place are a trillion glial cells, named after 
the Greek word for glue, which form a 
kind of honeycomb that protects and 
nourishes the neurons. But while the brain 
contains virtually all the nerve cells it will 
ever have, the pattern of wiring between 
them has yet to stabilize. Up to this point, 
says Shatz, “what the brain has done is lay 
out circuits that are its best guess about 
what's required for vision, for language, 
for whatever.” And now it is up to neural 
activity—no longer spontaneous, but dri- 
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At six weeks, the 
growing brain of an 
embryo, richly 
irrigated by blood 
vessels, is almost as 
big as its body 





ven by a flood of sensory experiences—to 
take this rough blueprint and progressive- 
ly refine it. 

During the first years of life, the brain 
undergoes a series of extraordinary 
changes. Starting shortly after birth, a 
baby’s brain, in a display of biological exu- 
berance, produces trillions more connec- 
tions between neurons than it can possibly 
use. Then, through a process that resem- 
bles Darwinian competition, the brain 
eliminates connections, or synapses, that 
are seldom or never used. The excess 
synapses in a child’s brain undergo a dra- 
conian pruning, starting around the age of 
10 or earlier, leaving behind a mind whose 
patterns of emotion and thought are, for 
better or worse, unique. 


An embryo’s 

brain produces 

many more neurons, of 
nerve cells, than it needs, 
then eliminates the excess. 


3 


Spontaneous 

bursts of electrical 

activity strengthen some of 
these connections, while others 
(the connections that are not 
reinforced by activity) atrophy 


Deprived of a stimulating environ- 
ment, a child’s brain suffers. Researchers 
at Baylor College of Medicine, for example 
have found that children who don’t play 
much or are rarely touched develop brains 
20% to 30% smaller than normal for their 
age. Laboratory animals provide another 
provocative parallel. Not only do young 
rats reared in toy-strewn cages exhibit 
more complex behavior than rats confined 
to sterile, uninteresting boxes, researchers 
at the University of Illinois at Urbana 
Champaign have found, but the brains of 
these rats contain as many as 25% more 
synapses per neuron. Rich experiences, in 
other words, really do produce rich brains 

The new insights into brain develop- 
ment are more than just interesting sci 


The surviving 

Neurons spin out 

axons, the long-distance 
transmission lines of the 


nervous system. At their ends, 


the axons spin out multiple 


branches that temporarily connect 


with many targets. 


After birth, the brain 


experiences a second growth 


spurt, as the axons (which send signals) 
and dendrites (which receive them) 
explode with new connections. Electrical 
activity, triggered by a flood of sensory 
experiences, fine-tunes the brain's 
circuitry—determining which connections 
will be retained and which will be pruned. 


ence. They have profound implications for 
parents and policymakers. In an age when 
mothers and fathers are increasingly 
pressed for time—and may already be feel- 
ing guilty about how many hours they 
spend away from their children—the re 
sults coming out of the labs are likely to in- 
crease concerns about leaving very young 
children in the care of others. For the data 
underscore the importance of hands-on 
parenting, of finding the time to cuddle a 
baby, talk with a toddler and provide in- 
fants with stimulating experiences. 

The new insights have begun to infuse 
new passion into the political debate over 
early education and day care. There is an 
urgent need, say child-development ex- 
perts, for preschool programs designed to 
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boost the brain power of youngsters born 
into impoverished rural and inner-city 
households. Without such programs, they 
warn, the current drive to curtail welfare 
costs by pushing mothers with infants and 
toddlers into the work force may well back- 
fire. “There is a time scale to brain devel- 
opment, and the most important year is the 
first,” notes Frank Newman, president of 
the Education Commission of the States. 
By the age of three, a child who is neglect 
ed or abused bears marks that, if not in 
delible, are exceedingly difficult to erase. 
But the new research offers hope as 
well. Scientists have found that the brain 
during the first years of life is so malleable 
that very young children who suffer strokes 
or injuries that wipe out an entire hemi 
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sphere can still mature into highly func- 
tional adults. Moreover, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that well-designed pre- 
school programs can help many children 
overcome glaring deficits in their home en- 
vironment. With appropriate therapy, say 
researchers, even serious disorders like 
dyslexia may be treatable. While 
inherited problems may place 
certain children at greater risk 
than others, says Dr. Harry 
Chugani, a pediatric neurologist 
at Wayne State University in De- 
troit, that is no excuse for ignor- 
ing the environment’s power to 
remodel the brain. “We may not 
do much to change what hap- 
pens before birth, but we can 
change what happens after a 
baby is born,” he observes. 

Strong evidence that activity 
changes the brain began accumu- 
lating in the 1970s. But only re- 
cently have researchers had tools 
powerful enough to reveal the 
precise mechanisms by which 
those changes are brought about. 
Neural activity triggers a bio- 
chemical cascade that reaches all 
the way to the nucleus of cells and 
the coils of DNA that encode spe- 
cific genes. In fact, two of the 
genes affected by neural activity } 
in embryonic fruit flies, neurobi- 
ologist Corey Goodman and his 
colleagues at Berkeley reported 
late last year, are identical to 
those that other studies have 
linked to learning and memory. 
How thrilling, exclaims Good- 
man, how intellectually satisfying 
that the snippets of DNA that em- 
bryos use to build their brains are 
the very same ones that will later 
allow adult organisms to process 
and store new information. 

As researchers explore the 
once hidden links between brain 
activity and brain structure, they 
are beginning to construct a stur- 
dy bridge over the chasm that 
previously separated genes from 
the environment. Experts now 
agree that a baby does not come 
into the world as a genetically 
preprogrammed automaton or a 
blank slate at the mercy of the 
environment, but arrives as something 
much more interesting. For this reason the 
debate that engaged countless generations 
of philosophers—whether nature or nur- 
ture calls the shots—no longer interests 
most scientists. They are much too busy 
chronicling the myriad ways in which 
genes and the environment interact. “It’s 
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AGE (in years) 


not a competition,” says Dr. Stanley 
Greenspan, a psychiatrist at George Wash- 
ington University. “It’s a dance.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GENES 


THAT DANCE BEGINS AT AROUND THE THIRD 


dominant partner during this phase of de- 
velopment, but nurture plays a vital sup- 
portive role. Changes in the environment of 
the womb—whether caused by maternal 
malnutrition, drug abuse or a viral infec- 
tion—can wreck the clockwork precision of 


| week of gestation, when a thin layer of cells | the neural assembly line. Some forms of 


sion 


Babi 


mut ne In fine rained det 
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ions to the brain 
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in the developing embryo performs an 
origami-like trick, folding inward to give 
rise to a fluid-filled cylinder known as the 
neural tube. As cells in the neural tube 
proliferate at the astonishing rate of 
250,000 a minute, the brain and spinal 
cord assemble themselves in a series of 
tightly choreographed steps. Nature is the 
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epilepsy, mental retardation, 
autism and schizophrenia appear 
to be the results of developmen- 
tal processes gone awry. 

But what awes scientists who 
study the brain, what still stuns 
them, is not that things occasion- 
ally go wrong in the developing 
brain but that so much of the 
time they go right. This is all the 
more remarkable, says Berke- 
ley’s Shatz, as the central nervous 
system of an embryo is not a 
miniature of the adult system but 
more like a tadpole that gives rise 
toa frog. Among other things, the 
cells produced in the neural tube 
must migrate to distant locations 
and accurately lay down the con- 
nections that link one part of the 
brain to another. In addition, the 
embryonic brain must construct 
a variety of temporary structures, 
including the neural tube, that 
will, like a tadpole’s tail, eventu- 
ally disappear. 

What biochemical magic un- 
derlies this incredible metamor- 
phosis? The instructions pro- 
grammed into the genes, of 
course. Scientists have recently 
discovered, for instance, that a 
gene nicknamed “sonic hedge- 
hog” (after the popular video 
game Sonic the Hedgehog) de- 
termines the fate of neurons in 
the spinal cord and the brain. 
Like a strong scent carried by the 
wind, the protein encoded by the 
hedgehog gene (so called be- 
cause in its absence, fruit-fly em- 
bryos sprout a coat of prickles) 
diffuses outward from the cells 
that produce it, becoming fainter 
and fainter. Columbia University 
neurobiologist Thomas Jessell 
has found that it takes middling 
concentrations of this potent 
morphing factor to produce a 
motor neuron and lower concen- 
trations to make an interneuron (a cell that 
relays signals to other neurons, instead of to 
muscle fibers, as motor neurons do). 

Scientists are also beginning to identi- 
fy some of the genes that guide neurons in 
their long migrations. Consider the prob- 
lem faced by neurons destined to become 
part of the cerebral cortex. Because they 
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arise relatively late in the development of 
the mammalian brain 
cells must push and shove their way 
through dense colonies established by ear- 
lier migrants. “It’s as if the entire popula 
tion of the East Coast decided to move en 
masse to the West Coast,” marvels Yale 
University neuroscientist Dr 

Pasko Rakic, and 
through Cleveland, Chicago and 
Denver to get there. 

But of all the problems the 
growing nervous system must 
solve, the most daunting is posed 
by the wiring itself. After birth, 
when the number of connections 
explodes, each of the brain’s bil- 
lions of neurons will forge links to 
thousands of others. First they 
must spin out a web of wirelike 
fibers known as axons (which 
transmit signals) and dendrites 


billions of these 


marched 


(which receive them). The objec- 
tive is to form a synapse, the gap- 
like structure over which the 
axon of one neuron beams a sig- 
nal to the dendrites of another 
Before this can happen, axons 
and dendrites must almost 
touch. And short, 
bushy dendrites don’t have to 


while the 


travel very far, axons—the heavy- Ww 
duty cables of the nervous sys- 
tem—must 
that are the microscopic equiva 


traverse distances 








essence, say scientists, the developing ner- 
vous system has strung the equivalent of 
telephone trunk lines between the right 
neighborhoods in the right cities. Now it 
has to sort out which wires belong to which 
house, a problem that cannot be solved by 
genes alone for reasons that boil down to 


Mere) | Teme) Meio emenemeimoirelties 
the brain constructs are those that govern the 


emotions. Beginning around two months of 


specify more than a tiny fraction of the 
connections required by a fully functioning 
brain. 

In adult mammals, for example, the 
axons that connect the brain’s visual sys- 
tem arrange themselves in striking layers 
and columns that reflect the division be- 
tween the left eye and the right. 
But these axons start out as 
scrambled as a bowl of spaghetti, 
according to Michael Stryker, 
chairman of the physiology de- 
partment at the University of 
California at San Francisco. 
What sorts out the mess, scien- 
tists have established, is neural 
activity. In a series of experi- 
ments viewed as classics by sci- 
entists in the field, Berkeley's 
Shatz chemically blocked neural 
activity in embryonic cats. The 
result? The axons that connect 
neurons in the retina of the eye to 
the brain never formed the left 
eye-right eye geometry needed 
to support vision. 

But no recent finding has in- 
trigued researchers more than 
the results reported in October 
by Corey Goodman and _ his 
Berkeley colleagues. In studying 
a deceptively simple problem | 
how axons from motor neurons 
in the fly's central nerve cord es- 
tablish connections with muscle 


lent of miles. 

What guides an axon on its 
incredible voyage is a “growth 
cone,” a creepy, crawly sprout 
that looks something like an 
Scientists have known 
about growth cones since the 
turn of the century. What they 
didn’t know until recently was 
that growth 
equipped with the molecular 
equivalent of sonar and radar 
Just as instruments in a subma- 
rine or airplane scan the envi 
ronment for signals, so mole- 


amoeba 


cones come 


cules arrayed on the surface of 
growth cones search their sur 
roundings for the presence of 
certain proteins. Some of these 
proteins, it turns out, are attrac- 
tants that pull the growth cones 
toward them, while others are 


», the distress and contentment experi 
enced by newborns start to evolve into more 


complex feelings: joy and sadness. envy and 


empathy, pride and shame. 


WHAT PARENTS CAN DO Loving care pro 
les a baby’s brain with the right kind of 
emotional stimulation. Neglecting a baby can 
produce brain-wave patterns that dampen 
happy feelings. Abuse can produce height- 
ened anxiety and abnormal stress responses 
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cells in its limbs—the Berkeley 
researchers made an unexpected 
discovery. They knew there was a 
gene that keeps bundles of axons 
together as they race toward 
their muscle-cell targets. What 
they discovered was that the 
electrical activity produced by 
neurons inhibited this gene, dra- 
matically increasing the number 
of connections the axons made. 
Even more intriguing, the signals 
amplified the activity of a second 
gene—a gene called CREB. 

The discovery of the CREB 
amplifier, more than any other, 
links the developmental process- 
es that occur before birth to those 
that continue long after. For the 
twin processes of memory and 
learning in adult animals, Co- 
lumbia University neurophysiol- 


repellents that push them away. 


THE FIRST STIRRINGS 


UP TO THIS POINT, GENES HAVE CON- 
trolled the unfolding of the brain. As soon 
as axons make their first connections, how- 
ever, the nerves begin to fire, and what 
they do starts to matter more and more. In 


simple arithmetic. Eventually, Berkeley's 
Goodman estimates, a human brain must 
forge quadrillions of connections. But 
there are only 100,000 genes in human 
DNA. Even though half these genes—some 
50,000—appear to be dedicated to con- 
structing and maintaining the nervous sys- 
tem, he observes, that’s not enough to 
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ogist Eric Kandel has shown, rely on the 

CREB molecule. When Kandel blocked the 

activity of CREB in giant snails, their brains } 
changed in ways that suggested that they | 
could still learn but could remember what | 
they learned for only a short period of time 
Without CREB, it seems, snails—and by ex- 
tension, more developed animals like hu- 


ut 
w 


mans—can form no long-term memories. 
And without long-term memories, it is 
hard to imagine that infant brains could 
ever master more than rudimentary skills. 
“Nurture is important,” says Kandel. “But 
nurture works through nature.” 


EXPERIENCE KICKS IN 


WHEN A BABY IS BORN, IT CAN SEE 
and hear and smell and respond 
to touch, but only dimly. The 
brain stem, a primitive region 
that controls vital functions like 
heartbeat and breathing, has 
completed its wiring. Elsewhere 
the connections between neu- 
rons are wispy and weak. But 
over the first few months of life, 
the brain’s higher centers ex- 
plode with new synapses. And as 
dendrites and axons swell with 
buds and branches like trees in 
spring, metabolism soars. By the 
age of two, a child’s brain con- 
tains twice as many synapses and 
consumes twice as much energy 
as the brain of a normal adult 
University of Chicago pedi- 
atric neurologist Dr. Peter Hut- 
tenlocher has chronicled this 
extraordinary epoch in brain de- 


W 


the Holmes Middle School in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. She loves music, math 
and art—skills usually associated with the 
right half of the brain. And while Binder’s 
recuperation is not 100% 
has never regained the use of her left arm 

it comes close. Says UCLA pediatric neurol 


for example, she 


iring Language 


by, tiny bursts of electricity shoot through 
the brain, knitting neurons into circuits as 
well defined as those etched onto silicon 
chips. The results are those behavioral 
mileposts that never cease to delight and 
awe parents. Around the age of two 
months, for example, the motor-control 
centers of the brain develop to 
the point that infants can sud- 
denly reach out and grab a near 
by object. Around the age of four 
months, the cortex begins to re- 
fine the connections needed for 
depth perception and binocular 
vision. And around the age of 12 
months, the speech centers of 
the brain are poised to produce 
what is perhaps the most magi- 
cal moment of childhood: the 
first word that marks the flower- 
ing of language 

When the brain does not re- 
ceive the right information—or 
shuts it out—the result can be 
devastating. Some children who 
display early signs of autism, for 
example, retreat from the world 
because they are hypersensitive 
to sensory stimulation, others 
because their senses are under- 
active and provide them with too 


velopment by autopsying the 
brains of infants and young chil- 
dren who have died unexpected- 
ly. The number of synapses in 
one layer of the visual cortex, 
Huttenlocher reports, rises from 
around 2,500 per neuron at birth 
to as many as 18,000 about six 
months later. Other regions of 
the cortex score similarly spec- 
tacular increases but on slightly 
different schedules. And while 


WHAT'S GOING ON Even before birth, an in- 
fant is tuning into the melody of its mother’s 
voice. Over the next six years, its brain will set 
up the circuitry needed to decipher—and re- 
produce—the lyrics. A six month-old can rec 
ognize the vowel sounds that are the basic 


building blocks of speech. 


WHAT PARENTS CAN DO Talking to a baby a 


lot, researchers have found, significantly 


little information. To be effec- 
tive, then, says George Wash- 
ington University’s Greenspan, 
treatment must target the under- 
lying condition, protecting some 
children from disorienting noises 
and lights, providing others with 
attention-grabbing stimulation. 
But when parents and therapists 
collaborate in an intensive effort 
to reach these abnormal brains, 


these microscopic connections speeds up the process of learning new words. 


between nerve fibers continue to 
form throughout life, they reach 
their highest average densities 
(15,000 synapses per neuron) at 
around the age of two and re 
main at that level until the age of 
10 or 11. 

This profusion of connec- 
tions lends the growing brain ex- 
ceptional flexibility and re- 
silience. Consider the case of 
13-year-old Brandi Binder, who 
developed such severe epilepsy 
that surgeons at UCLA had to remove the 
entire right side of her cortex when she was 
six. Binder lost virtually all the control she 
had established over muscles on the left 
side of her body, the side controlled by the 
right side of the brain. Yet today, after years 
of therapy ranging from leg lifts to math 
and music drills, Binder is an A student at 
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AGE (in years) Birth 1 


rhe high-pitched, singsong speech style 
known as Parentese helps babies connect ob 


jects with words. 


WINDOW OF LEARNING Language skills are 


sharpest early on but grow ranvaeleraetelti@ tion 


Recognition of speech 
Vocabulary 





ogist Dr. Donald Shields: “If there’s a way 
to compensate, the developing brain will 
find it.” 

What wires a child’s brain, say neuro 
scientists—or rewires it after physical trau- 
ma—is repeated experience. Each time a 
baby tries to touch a tantalizing object or 
gazes intently at a face or listens to a lulla- 
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writes Greenspan In a new book 
The Growth of the Mind (Addi- 
son-Wesley, 1997), three-year- 
olds who begin the descent into 
the autistic’s limited 
can sometimes be snatched back. 

Indeed, parents the 
brain’s first and most important 
teachers. Among other things, 
they appear to help babies learn 
by adopting the rhythmic, high- 
pitched speaking style known as 
Parentese. When speaking to ba- 
Stanford University psy- 
chologist Anne Fernald has 
found, mothers and fathers from many cul- 
tures change their speech patterns in the 
same peculiar ways. “They put their faces 
very close to the child,” she reports. “They 
use shorter utterances, and they speak in an 
unusually melodious fashion.” The heart 
rate of infants increases while listening to 
Parentese, even Parentese delivered in a 


universe 


are 


bies, 





foreign language. Moreover, Fernald says, 
Parentese appears to hasten the process of 
connecting words to the objects they de- 
note. Twelve-month-olds, directed to “look 
at the ball” in Parentese, direct their eyes 
to the correct picture more frequently than 
when the instruction is delivered in normal 
English. 

In some ways the exaggerat- 
ed, vowel-rich sounds of Par- 
entese appear to resemble the 
choice morsels fed to hatchlings 
by adult birds. The University of 
Washington’s Patricia Kuhl and 
her colleagues have conditioned 
dozens of newborns to turn their 
heads when they detect the ee 
sound emitted by American par- 
ents, vs. the eu favored by doting 
Swedes. Very young babies, says 
Kuhl, invariably perceive slight 
variations in pronunciation as to- 
tally different sounds. But by the 
age of six months, American ba- 
bies no longer react when they 
hear variants of ee, and Swedish 
babies have become impervious 
to differences in eu. “It’s as 
though their brains have formed 
little magnets,” says Kuhl, “and 
all the sounds in the vicinity are 
swept in.” 


TUNED TO DANGER 


EVEN MORE FUNDAMENTAL, SAYS 
Dr. Bruce Perry of Baylor Col- 
lege of Medicine in Houston, is in 
the role parents play in setting up 
the neural circuitry that helps 
children regulate their responses 
to stress. Children who are phys- 
ically abused early in life, he ob- 
serves, develop brains that are 
exquisitely tuned to danger. At 
the slightest threat, their hearts 
race, their stress hormones surge 
and their brains anxiously track 
the nonverbal cues that might 
signal the next attack. Because me 
the brain develops in sequence, 
with more primitive structures 
stabilizing their connections 
first, early abuse is particularly 
damaging. Says Perry: “Experi- 
ence is the chief architect of the 
brain.” And because these early 
experiences of stress form a kind 
of template around which later brain de- 
velopment is organized, the changes they 
create are all the more pervasive. 
Emotional deprivation early in life has a 
similar effect. For six years University of 
Washington psychologist Geraldine Daw- 
son and her colleagues have monitored the 
brain-wave patterns of children born to 
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Just reaching in 


WINDOW OF LEARNING 


AGE (in years) 


mothers who were diagnosed as suffering 
from depression. As infants, these children 
showed markedly reduced activity in the 
left frontal lobe, an area of the brain that 
serves as a center for joy and other light- 
hearted emotions. Even more telling, the 
patterns of brain activity displayed by these 
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children closely tracked the ups and downs 
of their mother’s depression. At the age of 
three, children whose mothers were more 
severely depressed or whose depression 
lasted longer continued to show abnormal- 
ly low readings. 

Strikingly, not all the children born to 
depressed mothers develop these aberrant 
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brain-wave patterns, Dawson has found. 
What accounts for the difference appears to 
be the emotional tone of the exchanges be- 
tween mother and child. By scrutinizing 
hours of videotape that show depressed 
mothers interacting with their babies, 
Dawson has attempted to identify the links 
between maternal behavior and 
children’s brains. She found that 
mothers who were disengaged, 
irritable or impatient had babies 
with sad brains. But depressed 
mothers who managed to rise 
above their melancholy, lavishing 
their babies with attention and 
indulging in playful games, had 
children with brain activity of a 
considerably more cheerful cast. 

When is it too late to repair 
the damage wrought by physical 
and emotional abuse or neglect? 
For a time, at least, a child’s brain 
is extremely forgiving. If a mother 
snaps out of her depression be- 
fore her child is a year old, Daw- 
son has found, brain activity in the 
left frontal lobe quickly picks up. 
However, the ability to rebound 
declines markedly as a child 
grows older. Many scientists be- 
lieve that in the first few years of 
childhood there are a number of 
critical or sensitive periods, or 
“windows,” when the brain de- 
mands certain types of input in 
order to create or stabilize certain 
long-lasting structures. 

For example, children who 
are born with a cataract will be 
come permanently blind in that 
eye if the clouded lens is not 
promptly removed. Why? The 
brain’s visual centers require 
sensory stimulus—in this case the 
stimulus provided by light hit 
ting the retina of the eye—to 
maintain their still tentative con- 
nections. More controversially, 
many linguists believe that lan- 
guage skills unfold according to 
biologically defined 
timetable. Children, in their 
view, resemble certain species of 
birds that cannot master their 
song unless they hear it sung at an 
early age. In zebra finches the 
window for acquiring the appro- 
priate song opens 25 to 30 days after hatch- 
ing and shuts some 50 days later. 


WINDOWS OF OPPORTUNITY 


WITH A FEW EXCEPTIONS, THE WINDOWS OF 
opportunity in the human brain do not 
close quite so abruptly. There appears to be 
a series of windows for developing lan- 
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guage. The window for acquiring syntax | but increased in power. Talents and latent 


may close as early as five or six years of age, 
while the window for adding new words 
may never close. The ability to learn a sec- 
ond language is highest between birth and 
the age of six, then undergoes a steady and 
inexorable decline. Many adults still man- 
age to learn new languages, but usually only 
after great struggle. 

The brain's greatest growth spurt, neu- 
roscientists have now confirmed, draws to 
a close around the age of 10, when the bal- 
ance between synapse creation and atro- 
phy abruptly shifts. Over the next several 
years, the brain will ruthlessly destroy its 
weakest synapses, preserving only those 
that have been magically transformed by 
experience. This magic, once again, seems 
to be encoded in the genes. The ephemer- 
al bursts of electricity that travel through 
the brain, creating everything from visual 
images and pleasurable sensations to dark 
dreams and wild thoughts, ensure the sur- 
vival of synapses by stimulating genes that 
promote the release of powerful growth 
factors and suppressing genes that encode 
for synapse-destroying enzymes. 

By the end of adolescence, around the 
age of 18, the brain has declined in plasticity 
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tendencies that have been nurtured are 
ready to blossom. The experiences that 
drive neural activity, says Yale’s Rakic, are 
like a sculptor’s chisel or a dressmaker’s 
shears, conjuring up form from a lump of 
stone or a length of cloth. The presence of 
extra material expands the range of possi- 
bilities, but cutting away the extraneous is 
what makes art. “It is the overproduction of | 
synaptic connections followed by their loss | 
that leads to patterns in the brain,” says 
neuroscientist William Greenough of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 
Potential for greatness may be encoded in 
the genes, but whether that potential is re- 
alized as a gift for mathematics, say, or a 
brilliant criminal mind depends on patterns 
etched by experience in those critical early 
years. 

Psychiatrists and educators have long 
recognized the value of early experience. 
But their observations have until now been 
largely anecdotal. What's so exciting, says 
Matthew Melmed, executive director of 
Zero to Three, a nonprofit organization de- 
voted to highlighting the importance of the 
first three years of life, is that modern neu- 
roscience is providing the hard, quantifi- 
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able evidence that was missing earlier. 
“Because you can see the results under a 
microscope or in a PET scan,” he observes, 
“it’s become that much more convincing.” 

What lessons can be drawn from the 
new findings? Among other things, it is 
clear that foreign languages should be 
taught in elementary school, if not before. 
That remedial education may be more ef- 
fective at the age of three or four than at 
nine or 10. That good, affordable day care is 
not a luxury or a fringe benefit for welfare 
mothers and working parents but essential 
brain food for the next generation. For 
while new synapses continue to form 
throughout life, and even adults continually 
refurbish their minds through reading and 
learning, never again will the brain be able 
to master new skills so readily or rebound 
from setbacks so easily. 

Rat-a-tat-tat. Rat-a-tat-tat. Rat-a-tat- 
tat. Just last week, in the U.S. alone, some 
77,000 newborns began the miraculous 
process of wiring their brains for a lifetime 
of learning. If parents and policymakers 
don’t pay attention to the conditions under 
which this delicate process takes place, we 
will all suffer the consequences—starting 
around the year 2010. a 
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By JAMES COLLINS 








NVIRONMENT MATTERS. FOR ANY- 
one wondering how the latest 
brain research applies to the care 
of infants and toddlers, that is the 
crucial finding. Yes, proper brain 
development is a matter of genet- 
ics and nutrition and whether a 
mother-to-be drinks or smokes, but it also 
depends on the stimuli, as the scientists 
call them, that a baby receives. It depends 
on what the baby sees, hears and touches 
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and on the emotions he or she repeatedly 
experiences. But if environment matters, 
we are faced with a question: At a time 
when children suffer from perhaps the 
gravest social problems of any group in the 
U.S., how do we ensure that they grow up 
in the best environment possible? 

In many ways, children are better off 
today than they were in previous decades. 
They are healthier, their families have a 
higher income, the level of their mother’s 
education (the most important determi- 
nant of a child’s intelligence) has risen. But 
1 out of every 10 children three years old 
and younger lives in “extreme poverty”—at 
or below 50% of the federal poverty level. 
And the well-being of many others is 
threatened by such social changes as the 
rise of single-parent households, the un- 


communities and, some would argue, 
the push to reform the welfare system. 
Social policy cannot ameliorate all 
these conditions. A change in attitude 
toward parenting and marriage would 
do children far more good than any gov- 
ernment program. Over the past few 
years, however, there has been a move- 
ment in Washington and the state cap- 





even quality of day care, the decline of 


THE DAY-CARE 


itals to address the problems of children, 
from newborn to the age of three. Now 
neuroscientists, by confirming much of 
what social scientists had already surmised 
about early development, are giving that 
movement added momentum. 

The recent concern about infants and 
toddlers has been inspired in part by Start- 
ing Points, a landmark report published by 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1994, which 
identified a “quiet crisis” in the lives of the 
youngest children. Hillary Clinton has 
begun to speak out on the impor- 
tance of achild’s earliest years, and 
several Governors have forcefully 
taken up the issue. The size of 
the programs in place is quite se 
modest. But to their advocates j 
they hold out promise not only 
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of helping children fulfill their potential 
but also of saving society the costs 
incurred when intellectually and socially 
impaired children grow up to be intellec- 
tually and socially impaired adults. 
Government policy in any number of 
areas—health care, taxes, the economy, 
crime—touches children. But the initiative 
that will have the most particular and pow- 
erful effect on them is welfare reform. If, as 
some predict, the incomes of poor mothers 
are drastically reduced as a result of the 
new system, children will be harmed. 
But let’s assume that the reforms 
work as intended and mothers 
get jobs that pay them more 
than paupers’ wages. What ef- 
fect may the changes 


























have on childhood development? 


benefit if their mothers stay home with 
them until they are one year old, and the 
welfare law allows states to exempt new 
mothers from work requirements for a 
year. But so far, states do not seem to be 
taking advantage of the provision. For ex- 
ample, in Wisconsin, which is a leader in 
welfare reform, mothers must start looking 
for work when their baby is 12 weeks old. 
Those who favor these reforms say a moth- 
er who has a job will be a prouder and more 
responsible parent, and some studies sug- 
gest that children do benefit if their moth- 
er receives earned income rather than a 
government check for the same amount. 
If mothers are out working, howev- 
er, the quality of child care provided 
by others will largely determine 
how well the children fare un- 
der the states’ new plans. To 
care for their children, many 
mothers will rely on relatives 
and friends, some of whom 
will be loving and attentive 
and some of whom will not. 
Also, the strain on the day- 
care system is a matter of 








Too many children 
today live in conditions 
that threaten their — 
brain development. 
What can we do? 


| grave concern to child-development and 
There is some evidence that children | 


child-care experts. A recent study found 
that 40% of day-care centers for infants and 
toddlers gave less than the minimal stan- 
dard of care. Problems ranged from safety 
hazards to unresponsive caregivers toa lack 
of toys. If a caregiver spoons food from one 
bowl into the mouths of half a dozen tod- 
dlers lined up in high chairs, as has been 
known to happen, not only is the health of 
the children at risk but they are surely not 
receiving the kind of attention that pro- 
motes healthy brain development. 

“If you push more children into this 
system through welfare reform,” says Ellen 
Galinsky, co-president of the Families and 
Work Institute, “and you are saying to these , 
families, ‘Just get any child care you can > 
find and can pay for,’ there’s a real danger.” * 

The challenge for the states is to regu- 
late and subsidize child care in such a way 
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as to increase the likelihood of good out- 
comes for children. This is true regardless 
of welfare reform, of course. Bad day-care 
can harm the development of any child. 
Research has shown that children benefit 
when caregivers are trained and the ratio 
of staff to children is high. Several states 
license centers accordingly, requiring a 
minimum amount of training and setting 
ratios for different age groups. Welfare 
mothers themselves are not necessarily the 
best caregivers, and it is possible that in 
some instances welfare reform will actual- 
ly improve the care of children. But high- 
quality care is expensive, and states do not 
have adequate budgets to subsidize it. 

The Federal Government and the states 
do have programs specifically aimed at help- 
ing the development of infants and toddlers, 
although as social policy they are nowhere 
near as sweeping as an overhaul of welfare. 
The most notable federal initiative is Early 
Head Start, which was created in 1994 when 
Congress reauthorized funding for Head 
Start, the 32-year-old program that brings 
three-, four- and five- year-olds into class- 
room settings in part to prepare them for 
school. Mary Jo Bane was working at the 
time at the Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services (she quit over welfare reform), 
and she led a task force charged with finding 
ways to improve Head Start. Child-develop- 






States with programs for infants and toddlers 


ment experts, she says, “pointed the group | 


toward the importance of interventions ear- 
lier than age four.” 

In 1996, the budget for Early Head Start 
was $146 million, and HHS awarded grants to 
143 sites. The money is used to provide a va- 
riety of services to poor families with chil- 
dren under the age of four and to poor preg- 
nant women. How the funds are spent is 
determined to some extent by the commu- 
nities that receive them. Some communities 
are experimenting with family interventions 
that include grandparents; others are trying 
to address the special health needs of new- 
borns or to provide extra help to teen parents 
with a history of drug abuse. 


SMART START, HEALTHY START 


NORTH CAROLINA HAS INSTITUTED A FLEXI- 
ble program called Smart Start. Under it, 
parents, teachers, doctors and nurses, 
child-care providers, ministers and busi- 
nesspeople form partnerships at the 
county level that set goals for the educa- 
tion and health care of children under six. 
These partnerships then administer pri- 
vate and public funds as they see fit. In 
one county, for example, administrators 
chose to give subsidies to new parents so 
that mothers could stay home from work 
during a baby’s first year. More than half 
of North Carolina’s 100 counties are par- 
ticipating in the program, at a cost to the 
state of $68 million. 
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States with family-support programs for 
young children AGES BIRTH 10 6 
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Governor James Hunt hopes that by 
adding hard science to his arguments, he 
will strengthen his position when battling 
for increases in Smart Start funding. “This 
is revolutionary information,” he says of 
studies demonstrating the sensitivity of ba- 


| bies’ brains in the first years of life. “Now 


that we can measure it and prove it, and if 
it can be made known widely so people un- 
derstand this, then they'll understand why 
their schools aren’t going to work for them, 
their technical training isn’t going to work, 
other things we do later on aren’t going to 
work fully unless we do this part right and 
do this at the appropriate time.” 

Some states have found that a very sim- 
ple but powerful way to help parents is sim- 
ply to coordinate the various services that 
they already offer. In West Virginia, for ex- 
ample, single sites that provide more than a 
dozen services have been established in sev- 
en communities. “Parents typically get a 
runaround and may only get a long list of 
phone numbers,” says Kimberly Veraas, 
chairwoman of the state’s Early Childhood 
Implementation Commission. “If they're re- 
ally motivated, they can get information. But 
now we're rolling out the red carpet to par- 
ents. They only have to tell their story once.” 

As developmental experts often point 
out, child rearing is not an innate skill, and 
several states are trying to help educate 
parents about parenting. Home visits by 
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social workers or nurses are among the 
most promising methods. In Oregon such 
visits occur under a program called 
Healthy Start. Sandra Daus, 22, a single 
mother of an 18-month-old girl, recalls the 
help she received from Mellissa Magill. 
“She encouraged me to read books, a lot of 
books,” says Daus. “I thought when Sydney 
got older, maybe two or three, we'd start 
reading. Mellissa said no, start reading to 
her now. Sydney was a month old.” 

In Vermont someone from the state’s 
Success by Six program first visits a home 
within two weeks of a baby’s birth. “That 
gets us in the door at age zero instead of 
age five, so we can assess what families 
need,” Governor Howard Dean points out. 
Visits may continue for up to three years. 
“It is so inexpensive,” says Dean, “to take 
care of children relative to the other things 
we do, such as build jails and put up ex- 
pensive social-service networks for run- 
away youth.” 

With the new scientific evidence to 
bolster it, the logic for spending money on 
early-childhood development programs 
may seem incontrovertible. But not every- 
one is convinced. The question of what ap- 
proaches have worked and will work has 
not been resolved. Research supports the 
long-term benefits of older programs that 
are used as models today, but those studies 
are criticized because they look at very 
small samples of children who were given 
special attention and care. 

“We have seen over and over and over 
that even if you can produce good results 
with small programs, when you expand to a 
national level, the effect often disappears,” 
says Ronald Haskins, a top Republican staff 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. “That is the case with Head 
Start. We still do not have evidence that 
Head Start produces any long-term effects.” 

Social science, however, is an imper- 
fect discipline. Referring to programs for 
young children, Isabel Sawhill, a scholar at 
the Urban Institute and former official in 
the Clinton Administration, has written, 
“The evidence is always mixed. We simply 
do not know whether they work. In these 
cases, one must weigh the risk of doing 
something and having it not work against 
the risk of doing nothing and missing an 
opportunity to improve lives. It can be just 


as costly to not fund a potentially success- | 


ful program as it is to fund a potentially un- 
successful one.” 

Right now, the total public expendi- 
ture on early-childhood development is 
tiny. Given the potential rewards, how 
risky is a bigger investment? —Reported by 
Ann Blackman/Washington, Wendy Cole/Chicago, 
Rita Healy/Denver, Melissa Ludtke/Cambridge 
and Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 
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have found a new cause 


ELEBRITIES WHO PUBLICLY EMBRACE 
worthy causes sometimes seem to 

be auditioning less for Sense and 
Sensibility than for Clueless. Stars 

have dangled from bridges to 
protest logging practices, hawked clothes 
made in sweatshops while promoting 
moral values and slugged pesky photogra- 
phers even as they were begging for kind- 
ness to animals. A recent surge of show-biz 
interest in children, however, seems to be 
as well aimed as it is high profile. More 
than half a dozen organizations founded or 
funded by Hollywood celebrities are zero- 
ing in on kids’ issues. And early childhood 
development is one of their top concerns. 
In April, aBc-Tv will air a prime-time 
special on brain development, directed 
by Rob Reiner and featuring such A-list 
stars as Tom Hanks and Robin Williams. 
It’s the opening shot of an elaborate mul- 
timedia blitz that is coordinated by Fam- 
ilies and Work Institute, based in New 
York City, and includes public-service an- 
nouncements, magazine specials, home 
videos, online sites and CD-ROMs. “I 
couldn't create a big, federally funded 
program,” says Reiner. “But I certainly 
can put on a show to raise awareness 
about how the first three years critically 
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GOES GAGA 


Whoopi, Robin, Rob and friends 








impact the way a child 
later deals with society.” 

Reiner says he be- 
came interested in baby 
brain activity three years 
> ago during his own analy- 
® sis. Now he is taking his 
= case directly to the top. 

He has been urging 
President Clinton to host 
a Washington summit on 
the subject, and_ last 
month sat beside Hillary 
Clinton at a White House 
arts-award dinner. The 
next day she gave a 
speech that included a 
long section on early- 
childhood learning. “It’s 
an important issue for 
the President to get on,” 
says Reiner. “You talk 
about trying to fix the 
welfare situation. This is 
a way to do it.” 

Reiner is one of 
dozens of celebrities who 
have joined Hollywood's 
latest children’s crusade. 
Whoopi Goldberg, Bar- 
bra Streisand, Whitney 
Houston and Henry 
Winkler have all donated 
their names, their time 
and even their money to 

various kids’ causes. Not only did Steven 
Spielberg and his wife Kate Capshaw co- 
found the Children’s Action Network, 
which makes educational films and spon- 
sors immunization campaigns, but Spiel- 
berg also chairs the Starbright Foundation, 
an innovative charity group that deploys 
entertainment technologies to help ease 
the suffering of sick children. 

Hollywood's interest in a cause often 
means Big Money. A benefit movie pre- 
miere can raise up to $350,000 in a single 
night. Still, as Starbright managing director 
Chris Garvey notes, “Our board members 
give more than their money and Rolodex- 
es. They relish the hands-on experience of 
dealing with children in hospitals.” 

But not too hands on. Celebrity sight- 
ings at clinics and youth shelters are, for 
the most part, rare. “We try to provide chil- 
dren with a calm, soothing place, not 
chaotic, star-studded events,” says Leslie 
Johnson of the Westside Children’s Center 
in Culver City, California. “Besides, chil- 
dren under three have different ideas 
about celebrity. When Barney came to our 
Christmas party, Jim Carrey could have 
been standing there and no one would 
have noticed him.” —By Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles 
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VIEWPOINT 


Hillary Rodham Clinton 


Comfort and Joy 


The First Mom suggests reading as an easy way to help a baby’s brain grow 


HE NIGHT AFTER THE INAUGURAL, BILL AND I GATHERED 
with our family in the solarium on the third floor of the 
White House. After dinner our toddler nephews Tyler 
and Zachary climbed up on the couch with their Uncle 
Bill to hear him read a story. They accompanied him with 
words, sounds, pointed fingers and a few tussles over who 
would hold the book. As I watched them, I thought of all the 
times Bill and I used to take turns reading stories to Chelsea. 
Every night one of us (and occasionally both) would stretch 
out on her bed, hold her in our arms, and either read or 
make up new tales about imaginary characters who em- 
barked on improbable but breathtaking adventures. 

Bill and I did not know about brain cells or synapses or 
the newest discoveries in neuroscience. Reading to 
Chelsea became a daily ritual because it’s what our own 
parents and grandparents had done with us, and because 
we wanted to spend quiet time with her every day. Bill’s 
grandmother thought that 
reading to him would help 
him develop a strong vo- 
cabulary and the language 
skills he would need later 
on in school, My mother 
and father placed a similar 
premium on reading, and 
to this day I remember the 
feelings of security and 
comfort that I felt sitting in 
my grandfather's lap when 
he read stories to my 
brothers and me. 

Today, thanks to ad- 
vances in brain research, 
we know that reading with 
a child has intellectual, 
emotional and _ physical 
benefits that can enhance 
the child’s development. The intimacy of sharing books 
and stories strengthens the emotional bonds between a 
parent and child, helps a child learn words and concepts, 
and actually stimulates the growth of a baby’s brain. 

As I discussed in my book, It Takes a Village, scientists 
have discovered that children whose parents read and talk 
to them during the first three years of life create a stronger 
foundation for future reading success. In other words, 
what our parents and grandparents knew instinctively is 
now backed up by hard scientific evidence. 

That’s why doctors and nurses are starting to pre- 
scribe reading to babies along with regular checkups and 
vaccinations. Recently I went to Georgetown University’s 
Medical Center with Maurice Sendak, the renowned 
children’s author and illustrator. His book Where the 
Wild Things Are was one of Chelsea’s—and Bill’s—fa- 
vorites. Mr. Sendak read the story to children, and I an- 
nounced, along with representatives of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, the American Booksellers Associ- 











Mrs. Clinton with her daughter in the crucial first three years 





ation and the American Library Association, a national 
campaign to put books in the hands of parents who bring 
their young children to the doctor, and to get doctors to 
prescribe daily reading. My husband and I will be dis- 
cussing this and other activities to follow up on the latest 
findings about the brain at a White House conference in 
the spring. 

It’s important that we take to heart what the neuro- 
scientists are telling us—without losing the heart of the 
reading experience. In today’s high-tech world of E-mail 
and microchips, it is easy to forget the importance of hu- 
man connections in our daily activities. Technology has 
brought many welcome conveniences to our lives. But it 
has the potential to create feelings of distance, detachment 
and isolation among us. 

Reading to a child while touching, hugging and hold- 
ing him or her can be a wonderful antidote to the im- 

personal tendencies of the 
information age—for both 
the adult and the child. 
While critical to building 
brains, reading is equally 
important to building 
trusting and close relation- 
ships. That’s why many of 
us remember the warm 
embrace or the comfort- 
able lap that cradled us 
when we read books as 
children. And that’s why 
reading should not be 
viewed solely as an intel- 
lectual proposition, par- 
ticularly in the era in 
which we now live. 

If Americans take away 
only one lesson from these 
exciting scientific discoveries, I hope it’s that reading to 
children is easy, affordable and feasible for parents no 
matter what their level of education or economic station in 
life. Children’s books are available for free at public 
libraries in every community and can be found at reason- 
able prices in many bookstores. Doctors, librarians, teach- 
ers, book publishers, business leaders and the news media 
can help make books available to families and educate 
parents about the vital role that reading plays in our chil- 
dren’s lives. 

It isn’t very often that we have before us such a simple, 
inexpensive and pleasurable way to improve our children’s 
health and development and raise their prospects for a 
brighter future. Whether you lie down together on the rug, 
sit together in an old rocking chair or cuddle on your 
child’s bed the way Bill and I used to with Chelsea, there 
is no better way to spend time than reading to your child. 

And now we also know that there are few better ways 
to help your baby’s brain grow. rT 
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VENETIAN VIRTUOSO 


Two shows celebrate the brio, wit and power of 
the 18th century master Giambattista Tiepolo 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


NYONE WHO FEELS UNCOMFORT- 
able with the sheer artificiality of 
art is likely to have difficulties 
with Giambattista Tiepolo, the 
greatest Italian painter—and one 
of the three or four chief European ones— 
of the 18th century. Though based on in- 
tensive study of the human body, his work 
is about as realistic as grand opera. Enter it, 
and you're inducted into a majestic yet un 
predictable fantasy land. It is full of soaring 
and twisting space, transparency and deli 


cious shot-silk color—a place dedicated to 
the imagination and filled with idealized 
personages from history, myth and fable. It 
is by turns sublime, witty and slightly pre 
posterous in its self-delighting rhetoric 
Tiepolo’s world is best experienced in 
his native Venice, because so many of his 
large-scale murals and ceiling paintings 
are there. But this month New York City 
museums have a veritable festa of Tiepo 
lo’s movable work, commemorating the 
300th anniversary of his birth. Drawings 
by him and his disciples—including his 
sons Domenico and Lorenzo—are on view 
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at the Pierpont Morgan Library, while the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has a show of 
80 of his paintings and oil sketches and 33 
of his mysterious and brilliantly inventive 
etchings, the Capricci and the Scherzi di 
Fantasia 

These shows make it clear that the 
once accepted view of Tiepolo was wrong 
It said, in effect, that he was a slightly sus- 
the last of what had been, a 
fizzing Catherine wheel of talent at the end 
of the long display of Venetian genius that 
ran from the Bellinis to Titian, Tintoretto 
and Veronese. Disapproval of Tiepolo was 


pect virtuoso 


high toned his work did not accord with 
the moralizing grandeur of a later Neoclas- 
sicism, still less with the assumptions of 
Realism. It was rococo, compliant, theatri- 








cal and somehow frivolous. It celebrated a 
city in deep decline and praised a whole 
string of sometimes pretentious and re- 
actionary patrons. And so forth. 

Much of this was true, and 
none of it matters in the least to- 
day. One has to take Tiepolo on 
his own terms. He wanted, he 
said, to “please noble, rich 
people.” So did every artist in 
Europe until the late 19th cen- 
tury. He was working in a tra- 
dition and adding to it. His bor- 
rowings from the past were 
inspired, not passive or academic. 
His great model was Veronese—in- 
deed, his contemporaries called him 
“Veronese reborn”—and other artists in- 
fluenced him too. He was acutely style- 
conscious, and as alert as a magpie. But the 
effect of his work ran on into the future. 

Though Tiepolo worked nearly all his 
life in Venice, he spent his last eight years 
in Madrid, at the court of the enlight- 
ened, relatively liberal monarch Car- 
los III, who would later be Goya’s 
first royal patron. Tiepolo’s influence 
completely pervades Goya’s early 
work, particularly the tapestry de- 
signs in the Prado, and it continues in 
the late work. The title page of Goya’s 
Caprichos, that famous image of a 
dreaming man around whose head 
owls and bats and other monsters of 
the unconscious are flitting, is clearly 
derived from the frontispiece to 
Tiepolo’s Scherzi di Fantasia, a 
gravestone infested with owls. The 
terrible figure of the red-capped tor- 
turer looming behind the mutilated 
saint in Tiepolo’s Martyrdom of Saint 
Agatha, c. 1755, seems to predict the 
primal energy of Goya's giants. 

This image, in all its pathos and 
intensity (it is, after all, one of the 
most sadistic moments in Catholic 
iconography: a woman’s breasts have 
just been cut off and are seen on the 
dish held by the androgynous youth 
on her left), asserts something that 
has often been downplayed in assess- 
ments of Tiepolo—his power as a 
painter of sacred experience. Keith 
Christiansen, the Met's curator, has rightly 
set out to correct this by giving over a 
whole gallery of the Met to the religious 
paintings. He has revealed a deeper Tiepo- 
lo than we're used to. 

Not that the decorative and allegorical 
paintings are shallow either. Their themes 
weren't original; their handling became in- 
creasingly so. Over his working life—rough- 
ly 50 years—Tiepolo didn’t use any narra- 
tives in his painting that weren't already 
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familiar. There are the figures from antiq- 
uity (Achilles, Dido, Alexander, Scipio), the 
heroes and heroines out of Renaissance lit- 
erature (Rinaldo and Armida from Tasso’s 
epic Gerusalemme liberata), the biblical 
patriarchs and Madonnas and martyrs, the 
allegorical figures of Virtue or Envy or the 
Four Continents, the flocks of putti as 





dense as pigeons in the piazza. All these had 
swarmed across every painted surface in? 


Tiepolo was through with it, 
failed to come out looking 
newly minted. 

There wasn’t a mode he 
couldn’t handle, from the sa- 
cred to the sentimental, from 
the epic to the pastoral, from the 
mythic to the slyly humorous. As 
with Bernini or Titian, one stands in 
awe of his sheer fecundity. And he could 
be very witty—in a discreet way. His early 
Apelles Painting Campaspe, c. 1726-27, 
shows a familiar story from Pliny: the Greek 
artist Apelles made a portrait of Campaspe, 
the mistress of Alexander the Great, which 
so pleased Alexander that when it was fin- 
» ished, he kept the painting and gave 
Campaspe herself to the artist. In the 
painting Tiepolo is Apelles, at the 
easel; the woman posing as Campaspe 
is Tiepolo’s wife, Cecilia Guardi; Alex- 
ander is just an extra, a studio model. 
Apelles looks at her, his black servant 
looks at him, Alexander studies them 
both, and a little dog glares out at us: a 
circle of self-referential glances in 
lighthearted parody of the Antique. 
Campaspe is homelier than 
Tiepolo’s “official” women, who ap- 
pear in paintings like Time Uncover- 
ing Truth, c. 1743. These, one is in- 
clined to think, are among the first 
“modern” beauties in painting. Not 
wardrobes of flesh like Rubens’ god- 
desses, not pneumatic dolls like 
Boucher’s nymphs, they are (relative- 
ly) slender, blond to redhead, and 
have the minxy arrogance and per- 
fectly toned skin of runway models, 
inaccessible, gazing down from their 
nests of vapor in the blue-rinsed sky 
above. In Tiepolo, the women always 
seem to be running the show; his em- 
blematic heroes like Rinaldo, by com- 
parison, look almost effeminate. 
Tiepolo loved such ironies and 
reversals; they were part of the code of his 
imagination. Out of the traditions of 
Venetian painting, he taught himself to be 
one of the most audacious space com- 
posers in the history of art, capable of dis- 
solving a solid ceiling into light and vapor. 
But the distanced, self-aware theatrics of 
his style—his parade of visual language as 
a source of delight—make him look mod- 
ern, even though there isn’t an artist today 
who could begin to rival that virtuosity. @ 
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Venice for generations before Tiepolo.2 
But he reinvented them in terms of a8 
spiraling, light-filled exuberance < 
that was unparalleled in its time. 2 
No cliché or received idea, once” 
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The Better Side of Tupac 


CINEMA 








Gridlockd shows that had he lived, the gangsta 
rapper might have become a fine actor 


PERPLEXING CHASM SEPARATED THE 
two Tupac Shakurs. As rap’s Public 
Gangsta No. 1, he spumed venom 
on CD, reeked menace onstage, 
wore his tattoos like a war hero’s medals, 
did time for violent crimes and, at 25, got 
gunned down in Las Vegas last Septem- 
ber. As a budding film star, though, he 
pinwheeled charm and emotional purity. 
Shakur, who had acted professionally 
since he was 12, wasn’t quite Sidney 
Poitier, but in a decent range of roles (in 
Juice, Poetic Justice, Above the Rim) he 
showed power and promise. 
In Gridlock’d, an ambitious first film 





SHAKUR'’S LITE: He and Roth are a drugged Laurel and Hardy 


as writer-director by actor Vondie Curtis | 


Hall, Shakur plays Spoon, a musician who 
resolves to say aloha to heroin after his 
singer girlfriend Cookie (radiant Thandie 
Newton) nearly dies from a drug over- 
dose. The plot has Spoon and his nutsy 
pal Stretch (wild man Tim Roth) fleeing a 
Detroit drug lord (Curtis Hall) who’s 
peeved that the lads stole his stash. But 
the real story is of the runaround Spoon 
and Stretch get from social-service em- 
ployees who can’t be bothered to help ad- 
dicts get into rehab programs. This is an 
action comedy about two guys waiting in 
line for nothing to happen: Samuel Beck- 
ett rewritten for Simpson-Bruckheimer. 
Alkies and druggies of old movies 
(The Lost Weekend, Days of Wine and 
Roses, The Man with the Golden Arm) 


didn’t need government rehab to shake 
the monkey off their backs. Part of the 
joke here is that Spoon and Stretch, who 
are less performance artists than petty 


criminals, suffer from welfare-state de- | 


pendency. And in Michigan, this is the 
wrong state to depend on. Public servants 
are ignorant or lazy or just plain crazy. 
But Spoon and Stretch aren't your ideal 
victims. Their signature act of social ag- 
gression is to smoke cigarettes in govern- 
ment offices. Their way of bonding is for 
one to give the other a gut wound with a 
penknife. They're the Jerky Boys, play- 
ing mortal pranks on themselves. 
: The film’s villains are 
8 from Central Casting, the 
cops from Keystone. But 
2 that’s not what matters. 
Taking a page from the 
: Martin Scorsese hand- 
book, Curtis Hall smartly 
heightens moments with 
epic visual declarations 
(slo-mo, negative images, 
gigantic closeups). The 
speeches are arias, the 
shots operatic, complex. 
The performances are 
also big; nearly everyone 
in this Act-O-Rama gets 
a screaming scene. The 
tone is set by Roth, the 
Brit of choice for those di- 
rectors who think Gary 
Oldman just doesn’t push 
it far enough. It’s cartoon 
work, really (imagine 
Henery Hawk trying to be the Tasmanian 
Devil), but fun to watch. And Shakur, as 
the sensible guy, plays nicely off Roth. He 
is both Stretch’s keeper and the film’s con- 
science. “When gettin’ high becomes a 
job,” he muses, “what's the point?” 
Shakur also serves as his own elegist. 


“all the things we talked about,” he says of | 


Cookie when he thinks she might be 
dead, “things she wanted to do—then she 
ups and dies. I don’t wanna go out like 
that.” Later he speaks one of the most in- 
trospective lines in the Afro-action canon: 
“Somehow I don’t think this was my par- 
ents’ dream for me.” With Shakur’s death, 
Hollywood lost part of its own dream to 
become a robust rainbow cinema. Grid- 
lock’d gives a taste of what the movies are 
going to miss. —By Richard Corliss 
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| ALLURE: Opposite O'Donnell, the truthful 
Bullock nearly saves a clichéd movie 


Lost Lovers 


A Hemingway biopic 
with not enough kick 


N ITALY IN 1918, IN A RELATIVELY QUI- 

et corner of World War I, a 19-year-old 

American ambulance driver is wound- 

ed. In the hospital he falls in love with 
a pretty nurse. They have a brief affair, 
which she ends rather abruptly with a 
Dear John letter. 

A fairly standard-issue wartime liai- 
son, in short, of no consequence to any- 
one but its participants—except that it 
really happened to Ernest Hemingway. 
And he transformed it (and the rest of his 
Italian experiences) into some of his most 
memorable and poignant fiction. Draw- 
ing in part on a recently discovered diary 

| of his inamorata, Agnes Von Kurowsky, 
Richard Attenborough and a squad of 
writers attempt to penetrate to the truth 
of the tale in In Love and War. They get 
lost in that no-man’s-land where so many 
biopics come to grief: trying to stay in 
touch with historical fact, yet eager to 
convert an intimate romance into some- 
thing more sweeping and epic. 

They are not much helped by Chris 
O'Donnell as the writer manqué. There is 
no danger in him. You don’t for a minute 
believe that his “kid” (as Agnes, who was 
seven years older, called him) is going to 
grow up to be our macho-crazed Papa. 
On the other hand, Sandra Bullock is just 
lovely as Agnes. Their difference in ages 
bothered her, but you also get a sense of 
a woman tasting freedom for the first 
time, wanting to keep all her options for 
adventure, romantic and otherwise, 
open—and sensing, more clearly than he 
did, that her lover needed to do the same. 
There’s a truthfulness, an allure, in her 
ambivalences that comes close to saving a 
film careless with facts but dutiful to 
movie clichés. —By Richard Schickel 
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Why start with a clean sheet of paper when y can have what Automobile Magazine called “The best car 
yuilt in America”* as your inspiration. That’s why the design of the all-new Toyota Camry was dedicated to 
a very simple propositi In a car, performance is the greatest lu ( No yunt of leather and 

od t an comy e ) ili W iy th ew Camry offers a 
choice of more powerful engines. And why a refined suspension package, strengthened chassis, available 
traction control and standard Anti-lock Brake System** are all designed as part of a single unit intended to 
optimize driver input and control. Camry’s chassis and suspension refinements also make it one of the most 


comfortable cars in the fast or any other lane Wf NEW Cum Better Than Ever. 
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New Girls on the Block 


After conquering Britain and Japan, a peppy 
London vocal group is ready to storm America 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





IMAGINE THAT THE 
chirpy pop singers 
New Kids on the Block 
(now defunct) were all 
pretty, young British 
women. Hold _ that 
rather perverted idea 
and you’ve got the Spice Girls, an all- 
female pop-vocal quintet out of London. 
Their debut CD, Spice, has topped the 
charts in Britain and captured audiences 
in France, Italy, Japan, Australia and al- 





most every other country where there 


are young girls and young boys who like 
looking at young girls. 
Now the group has its sights set on 
America. Spice will be released in the 
States on Feb. 4, and a shamelessly boun- 
cy first single, Wannabe, has already de- 
_buted at No. 11 on the Billboard chart, ty- 
sing a record set by Alanis Morissette for 
the highest debut ever for a single by a 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY: Spice Girls Mel B., 
Mel C., Geri, Emma and Victoria 
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| dancers to form a new pop group. They 


new act, and is climbing rapidly. The | 
group’s relentless musical onslaught re- 
sembles the onrush of the half-humanoid, 
half-machine Borg in Star Trek. The Spice 
Girls, with their mix of semifeminist values 
(motto: “Girl Power!”) and robotic dance 
beats, keep pushing forward, demanding 
that listeners love them, join them. Resis- 


| tance is futile. You will be assimilated. 


The Spice Girls’ career has the happy- 
go-lucky trajectory of a Mentos commer- 
cial. Geri (Halliwell), the two Melanies 
(Brown and Chisholm) and Victoria 
(Aadams) came together in 1993 after an- 
swering a newspaper ad for singers and 


soon fell out with their manager, set off 
on their own and recruited Emma (Bun- 
ton). The five started singing (often un- 
invited) at parties, record-company of- 
fices, anywhere they could get noticed. 
They eventually hired manager Simon 
Fuller—the man behind Annie Lennox— 
who signed them with Virgin Records. 
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In their videos (Wannabe is getting 
heavy airplay on MTV), the Spice Girls are 
the opposite of an early-morning aerobics 
rogram. One watches a workout show to 
get fit; one watches the Spice Girls be- 
cause they are fit. All five are toned, ener- 
getic and attractive, though not over- 
whelmingly lovely. Perhaps it’s because 
they are just shy of gorgeous that they are 
so popular: they are earthly beings, ap- 
proachable, and could almost exist in real 
life, unlike, say, Christy Turlington. The 
Spice Girls range in age from 21 to 25. 
There’s Mel B., with her curly hair and 
pierced tongue; cool, unsmiling Victoria; 
Mel C., with her dark locks and sassy nose 
stud; red-haired Geri, of whom old topless 
photos have turned up in those naughty 
English tabs; and blond “Baby Spice” 
Emma, who claimed to be 19 but recently 
held a rather indiscreet 21st birthday party. 

On record, as vocalists, the girls are 
harder to tell apart. Only Mel B., whose 
voice has a bit of grit, stands out; the rest 
have bright, slight voices, more light 
than heat, more Wilson Phillips than En 
Vogue. It’s also disconcerting that the 
Girls’ accents disappear when they sing, 
only to reappear during spoken-word 
segments, like Eliza Doolittle forgetting 
her manners. It’s as if they are so closely 
copying American pop music that their 
own distinctive qualities are erased. In 
fact, most of the songs on Spice sound 
like "90s hip-hop updates of funk songs 
from the ’70s. Listen to the surging Say 
You'll Be There: the groove is penetrating, 
but the whole thing sounds suspiciously 
like an Earth, Wind and Fire song that’s 
just on the tip of one’s tongue. 

None of the songs on Spice, from the 
slumberous ballad 2 Become 1 to the 
bass-heavy party jam Something Kinda 
Funny, come across as deeply felt; they 
all seem designed to amuse, titillate, in- 
gratiate. Members of the group, howev- 
er, beg to differ. “We don’t try to please 
anybody,” says Mel C. “What we're do- 
ing is what we want to do, what we real- 
ly enjoy, and if people are receptive to it, 
then that’s brilliant.” The girls say there 
are positive themes in their peppy tunes. 
For example, Wannabe declares that 
friendships are more important than 
love affairs: “If you wannabe my lover/ 
You got to get with my friends.” The 
unspoken messages Americans will 

probably get from this music are 
these: Hello, we're sexy British gals! 
Let's make music fun again! After 
all, with music like this, it’s not the 

message most people notice; it’s 


ed 


za @ the messengers. —Reported by 
Maryann Bird and Julie K.L. Dam/ 
London 
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The Iron Lady Speaks 


Washington Post owner Katharine Graham bares 
her softer side in an engagingly candid memoir 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





HAT STRUCK KATHARINE MEYER 
most about her father’s purchase 
of the Washington Post in 1933— 
for $825,000 at a bankruptcy 
auction—was that no one in her family 
bothered to tell her about it. Home for 
the summer after her junior year at Vir- 
ginia’s Madeira School, she overheard 
some conversation about the deal. “Oh, 
darling,” her mother said, “didn’t anyone 
tell you? Dad has bought the Post.” 
Mom and Dad, of course, could not 
have known how important the newspa- 
per would later be to their daughter—or 
she to it. When Eugene Meyer retired, he 
passed control of the paper to Kay’s hus- 
band Philip Graham, who ran it until his 
suicide in 1963. Only then did Kay Gra- 
ham, at age 46, come out of the shadow of 
the men in her life and gradually trans- 
form herself into a near legendary figure: 
the “iron lady” who built the Post into one 
of the nation’s great papers, stood up to the 
Nixon Administration during Watergate 
and hobnobbed with the rich and power- 
ful while running one of the nation’s 
premier media companies (owner of 
newspapers and TV stations, as well as 
Newsweek magazine). In Personal His- 
tory (Knopf; 642 pages; $29.95), her dis- 
armingly candid and immensely readable 
autobiography, Graham not only chroni- 
cles that personal transformation with 
more honest self-analysis than probably 
any other media mogul ever; she also 


provides an invaluable inside glimpse of | 
some of the most critical turning points | 


in American journalism. 

She grew up in privilege. Her father 
was a well-connected Jewish financier 
who made millions on Wall Street and 
was an adviser to Presidents. Her moth- 
er, a writer and socialite, counted among 
her friends the sculptor Constantin Bran- 
cusi and the novelist Thomas Mann. In 
1940 Kay married Phil Graham, a charis- 
matic protégé of Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter and later something of 
a golden boy of the postwar liberal estab- 
lishment. It was quite a family. 

But for Kay it was oppressive, partic- 
ularly the subtle ways in which Phil—she 
realizes in retrospect—condescended to 
her, damaged her self-esteem, made her 





content to be “the tail to his kite.” She 
never wavered in her devotion to him, 
however, even when he had an affair 
with a young Newsweek stringer in the 
early 60s. By that time, his behavior was 
becoming more erratic, the result of a 
manic-depressive disorder that was 
treated by a psychiatrist who “did more 
harm than good,” she says, recommend- 
ing existentialist philosophy in lieu of 
drugs. Finally, on the day he returned 
home after a stay in the hospital, Graham 








paign—a conversation that “embarrasses 
me now.” So does a “sniveling little note” 
she later wrote in an attempt to mend 
fences with Vice President Spiro Agnew. . 
She attributes the gesture to “that good 
old-fashioned encumbrance of mine, the 
desire to please.” 

Graham made many smart moves as 
well. She saw that the Post needed to be 
improved editorially and hired the right 
man, Ben Bradlee, to do it. (The meeting 
in which she put out the first feelers to 
him was the first time she had ever taken 
aman to lunch.) She gave the crucial go- 
ahead to publish the Pentagon Papers, 
after a federal judge had halted publica- 
tion of them in the New York Times. And, 
of course, she stood tall during the pa- 
per’s groundbreaking Watergate cover- 
age, backing her reporters in the face of 
enormous pressure from the Nixon Ad- 
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RELUCTANT MOGUL: Graham, now 79, learned on the job and built a great paper 


said he wanted to take a nap, went into a 
bathroom and shot himself to death. 
She is especially revealing about the 
insecurities that plagued her when she 
took over the Post after Phil's death. “I still 
had little idea of how to relate to people in 
a business environment,” she says, “and 
no idea how closely I was being watched 
by everyone.” She also had to unlearn a 
few of Phil’s bad habits. He had thought 
nothing of mingling politics with journal- 
ism: a close friend and adviser to Lyndon 
Johnson, for instance, the Post publisher 
was instrumental in persuading John 
Kennedy to pick L.B.J. as his running 
mate in 1960. After becoming President, 
Johnson cultivated Kay as well. In 1964 
she assured Johnson that while the Post 
would not break with its policy of nonen- 
dorsement, she “was for him” personally 
and even wanted to contribute to his cam- 





ministration, which included politically 
motivated challenges to the Post's TV 
licenses. Though often credited with 
courage in this confrontation, she writes, 
“the truth is that I never felt there was 
much choice ... Once I found myself in 
the deepest water in the middle of the 
current, there was no going back.” 

More ambiguous episodes followed. 
During the 1975 pressman’s strike, Gra- 
ham helped wrap Sunday papers herself 
in an effort to keep the paper publishing; 
it’s a charming scene, but her account of 
the bitter labor battle is understandably 
one-sided. She agonizes about the exec- 
utives she had to fire, then complains 
of the “sexist implications” of stories 
that call her a difficult woman to work 
for. There was steel there after all. Kay 
Graham had finally come of age: she no 
longer had to please everyone. i 
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Hannibal's 
Last Hurrah 


Political shenanigans in 
a fictional island nation 
in the North Atlantic 


WHY THE GLOBE SHOULD 
need another umbrous 
island, anchored by one 
man’s imagination half- 
a way between Iceland 
ae and Greenland, is not 
something novelist (and 
————— former Time contribu- 
tor) Brad Leithauser bothers to explain. 
If you don’t like Freeland, the gray and 
chilly outpost of which he is the sole cu- 
rator of history, customs and current 
events, then chase your moonbeams in 
Lake Wobegon or your copperheads in 
Yoknapatawpha County. 

The advice here, however, is to stick 
with The Friends of Freeland (Knopf; 
508 pages; $26), an amiable and decid- 














RICH TEXTURE: Leithauser takes an 
amiable, quirky view of his boozy realm 


edly quirky novel. Its narrator, Eggert 
Oddason, is chief speechwriter and 
grand vizier to Freeland’s President, a 
gifted though alcoholic giant named 
Hannibal Hannibalsson. After 20 years 
of ever decreasing coherence, Hanni- 
balsson breaks a solemn promise to retire 
and runs for, or lurches blearily toward, 
a fifth five-year term. Can he win? His 
opponent is a woodenhead, and being 
booze-soaked is no bar to high office, 
since that is pretty much the permanent 
condition of most of the population. But 





Hannibalsson’s administration has em- 
bittered Freeland’s young people by se- 
verely limiting the amount of rock ’n’ roll 
played on the national radio station. Op- 
position coalesces around this offense 
against social justice. A team of slick po- 
litical consultants arrives from the U.S. 
to connive against the incumbent. 

As the reader ventures through ter- 
ritory like this, the question arises, “Yes, 
it’s clever, but what’s the point?” With 
Leithauser’s novel, that question is pre- 
cisely not the point. The author, who has 
spent time in Iceland and the Faroes, in- 
vented Freeland not to write a political 
parable but because the more he 
thought of this imagined place, the more 
it fascinated him. Its texture is rich and 
believable. Early in his career the Presi- 
dent bankrupted the small nation to 
build an old folks’ home at the base of a 
big mountain. Now, “mountain-viewing” 
is local slang for dying. That sounds 
real. And so does the quotation Leit- 
hauser slyly invents for Herman Mel- 
ville, “on his sole North Atlantic whal- 
ing voyage” in 1850: Freeland, the great 
writer deplored, was “a humble acme 
in the planet’s perennial pursuit of ut- 
ter desolation.” By John Skow 


1863. 
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| Between Duty and Desire 


A fine, old-fashioned first novel about the burdens 


of love and the redemptive power of forgiveness 


INNESOTA IN THE WINTER OF 
1949 is a world where everyone 
knows his place, and that place 
is often church, where propri- 
eties are observed and secrets have a 
charge. Richard and Sarah MacEwan are 
a sweet-natured, guilt-edged couple held 
together by custom, affection and 
a devotion as much to the settled 
lives they've created over 30 In 
years as to each other. But when 
his younger brother dies, Richard 
finds among his unmarried sib- 
ling’s papers an intimate letter 
from Sarah and is suddenly pro- 
pelled beyond the limit of what 
he knows and what he wants to 
know. When, further, the couple’s di- 
vorced daughter Anna falls into the arms 
of a married man, all four are cast into a 
moral darkness, where each is alone, “a 
child lost in a world of shadows.” 
As far from trends as the passage of 
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Midwinter 


ROBERT CLARK 


seasons it records, In the Deep Midwin- 
ter (Picador USA; 278 pages; $23) homes 
in on these four fallen but forgivable 
souls as they try to find the right way to 
act in a world where women smoke but | 
never swear, and pregnancy and infidel- 
ity can destroy. It’s no coincidence that | 
author Robert Clark sets his | 
debut novel at precisely the 
moment when America’s confi- 
dence in leading the world and 
its belief in its higher myths 
about itself began to crack. 

The center of Clark’s poise 
lies in his characters—canny 
women and conflicted men ear- 
nestly striving to balance duty 
and desire. When his people fail to live up 
to their highest standards, he sees it not 
as hypocrisy but frailty and responds 
not with judgment but understanding. 

Occasionally, the prose can sound 
like homily. But Clark unfolds the story's 








GUILT-EDGED: Clark explores the virtue 
in secrets, lies and other deadly sins 


moral dramas with rare assurance and 
grownup charity. As his people learn to 
lie—to protect others and not them- 
selves—and as they come to see how 
“sometimes the better part of love is 
silence,” he suggests that religion con- 
sists mostly of the faith we have 
in those around us. In the Deep Mid- 
winter not only shows how love can 
lead to suffering, but also, more inter- 
estingly, points out how suffering can 
lead to love. —By Pico lyer 
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The Kindness of Foreigners 


In London, three postwar American classics are 
enjoying deft, incisive—and respectful—revivals 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


S AN ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR AT THE 
Royal Shakespeare Company back 
in the early 80s, Howard Davies 
earned his stripes by staging such 
Bard classics as Macbeth and Troilus and 
Cressida, along with occasional mod- 
ernist ventures like Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses and Good. But whenever he 
suggested doing the work of American 
playwrights like Tennessee Williams, he 
was out of luck. “Nobody wanted to re- 
vive them,” says Davies. “I was banging 
on doors, and no one was interested.” 
How times have changed. While 
theatergoers on this side of the Atlantic 
still lament that Broadway is overdepen- 
dent on British imports, London seems 
to be infatuated with Americans. Trans- 
plants from Broadway like Grease, 
Smokey Joe’s Cafe and Neil Simon’s 
Laughter on the 23rd Floor are side by 
side on the West End with Andrew Lloyd 
Webber extravaganzas. The Royal Na- 
tional Theatre has just revived Richard 
Eyre’s landmark 1982 production of 
Guys and Dolls, whose success inspired 
a string of British revivals of classic 
American musicals. Even so unfashion- 
able, and quintessentially American, a 
pop figure as Al Jolson has gained new 
life on the West End: Jolson, a musical 
tribute to the 1920s star, has been run- 
ning more than a year. 


And at the moment three classics of 
the American postwar theater are en- 
joying simultaneous London revivals. 
Davies (who eventually did direct an 
acclaimed 1988 National Theatre pro- 
duction of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof) has 
staged a hit revival of Edward Albee’s 
masterpiece, Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?, starring Diana Rigg and David 
Suchet. Willie Loman is lugging his valis- 
es home once again in a National Theatre 
production of Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman. And veteran director Peter 
Hall has imported Jessica Lange to play 
Blanche Dubois (a role she played on 
Broadway in 1992) and surrounded her 





DEATH OF A SALESMAN Armstrong 
brings Miller's tragic hero down to size 
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WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? 
Rigg and Suchet strip away all illusions 


with a British cast in a new production of 
Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire. 

Why are the Brits so taken with the 
American canon? As odd as it may seem 
to some Anglophiles, they find the work 
superior to much of what British theater 
is turning out these days. “The Ameri- 
cans offer us something we don’t get in 
contemporary British plays,” says David 
Thacker, director of the National's Death 
of a Salesman and a longtime champion 
of Arthur Miller’s work. “They are very 
emotionally powerful plays—they reach 
the heart as well as the head. They are 
psychologically profound and truthful. 
And the best are strong on narrative. 
We'd have to look back to Shakespeare to 
see drama at that level.” 

Indeed, what first strikes an Ameri- 
can theatergoer on seeing these plays in 
London is how much respect they are ac- 
corded. Brash young directors like 
Stephen Daldry and Sam Mendes are 
busy deconstructing British oldies like 
An Inspector Calls or finding quirky new 
takes on Shakespeare. But the directors 
of these American classics have treated 
them for the most part with straightfor- 
ward fidelity. The second thing one no- 
tices is how well the British actors handle 
the American idiom. Aside from an occa- 
sional slip—listen for those long e’s in 
been—the American accents are con- 
vincing, or at least unobtrusive. 

More important, the British don’t 
overcompensate by caricaturing the na- 
tive milieu of these very American plays. 
In Hall’s Streetcar the run-down New 
Orleans neighborhood where Blanche 
finds her sister Stella living could proba- 
bly do without the roar of a passing train 
drowning out the dialogue every few 
minutes (a Streetcar Named Deafening). 
But nearly everything else in the produc- 
tion is delicate and understated, starting 
with Lange’s touching and unfussy por- 
trayal of Blanche. Toby Stephens (the son 
of actress Maggie Smith), an improbably 
fine-boned actor to be playing Stanley 
Kowalski, misses the brutishness (and the 
humor) that Marlon Brando forever 
stamped on the role. But who needs an- 
other Brando imitation? Stephens’ Stan- 
ley is a credible alternative: a cocky 
bantamweight, less Brando than Cagney. 
And if his climactic sexual conquest of 
Blanche is more like a grapefruit in the 
face than the shattering of a deluded 
womans life, the approach makes Stanley 
less of amonster—and more ofa plausible 
match for Stella, played with unusual 
strength and spunk by Imogen Stubbs. 

Willy Loman, Miller’s famously 











doomed salesman, is also brought down 
to size a bit on the British stage. In the Na- 
tional’s Death of a Salesman, Willy is 


played by Alun Armstrong (a veteran of 


musicals like Les Misérables as well as the 
original cast of Nicholas Nickleby), whose 
tidy little mustache, hangdog expression 
and Brooklyn accent anchor him firmly 
in the dreary everyday. Armstrong's 
Willy is a small man, too downtrodden 
even to rail with much conviction. It’s an 
elegant production, the dominant stage 
image a tree in full blossom, with a bro- 
ken trunk. The big scenes are somewhat 
muted (Marjorie Yates’ Linda and Mark 
Strong's Biff are good if unmemorable) 
but the small ones achingly poignant— 
like the mix of awe and desolation with 
which Willy marvels at next-door neigh- 
bor Bernard’s success: “Your friends have 
their own private tennis court?” What 
emerges most clearly in this version is 
Miller's critique of capitalism: Willy is 
less a tragic figure brought down by his 





r Stephens 
(with Lange) isn’t as brutish as Brando 
flaws than the pawn of a system that sells 
a dream, then cannot deliver. 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? too 
is about characters being stripped of 
their illusions—but here they do it in a 
garish, Roman-Colosseum spectacle. The 
conceit of Albee’s play—two couples 
spend a long, booze-soaked night expos- 
ing their secrets and lies—has been 
copied so often that it might seem passé 
by now. But Davies’ production quickly 
brushes away any cobwebs. Diana Rigg, 
as Martha, the university president's 
daughter frustrated with her under- 
achieving history-teacher husband, is 
acid, sexy and funny without turning into 
a camp diva spewing one-liners. She is 
matched snide-for-snide by David 
Suchet (PBs’s Poirot), with his oversize 
glasses and chiseled, world-weary sar- 
casm. Together with Lloyd Owen and 
Clare Holman as the young couple drawn 
into the game playing, they bring out all 
the lacerating power and poignancy of 
Albee’s depiction of the blasted American 
Dream. Make that everyone’s dream. @ 







If you'd like to know more about how we make whiskey here in Tennessee, drop us a line. 


YOU'RE LOOKING AT the difference between 
Jack Daniel’s Tennessee Whiskey and a 
Kentucky bourbon. 





At our distillery in the Tennessee hills, we 
burn ricks of hard maple until they become 
charcoal. Then we trickle our whiskey, drop by 
drop, through that charcoal to mellow its 
flavor. Some folks call Jack Daniel’s | 
a “bourbon,” but the U. S. Government 
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A Prophetic Delver 


JAMES DICKEY: 1923-1997 


By LANCE MORROW 





DIED, YOU KNOW,” JAMES DICKEY 

was saying, nine months ago. “I flat- 

lined! I heard the doctor say, ‘My 

God, we lost him!’ ... But ain’t noth- 
in’ to dyin’, really. You just get tired. You 
kind of drift away.” 

The poet, on that occasion, came 
back from the dead. He thought it was a 
hell of a thing to have flown over such en- 
emy territory and survived. He told me 
about it in a tone suggesting both comic 
metaphysical adventure and a 
reverent terror. He’d (tem- 
porarily) flown away from 
death, in maybe the way he 
had made it back from night 
bombing missions as a pilot in 
World War II. 

But over the past couple 
of years, Dickey’s big South- 
ern boy-outdoorsman’s frame 
(he used to look like a football 
coach or like the Georgia 
sheriff he played in the movie 
version of his novel Deliver- 
ance) had collapsed into a 73- 
year-old ruin, his flesh slack 
over the armature of bone, 
the lungs and liver a disaster. 
He had his oxygen tank 
wheeled into the classroom 
when he taught poetry each 
week at his beloved Universi- 
ty of South Carolina. His 
eyes, behind big, smudged 
glasses, would wander in a 
haunted way. His mind, how- 
ever, remained a miracle of clarity, dis- 
cernment, tender mischief and phe- 
nomenal memory. 

I saw Dickey one Sunday afternoon 
in November, when my wife Susan and I 
spent five hours at his house on Lake 
Katherine in Columbia, South Carolina. 
He sat in a big chair in his living room, 
surrounded by a kind of fortress of his 
favorite books, hundreds of them, 
arranged in crenellated battlements 
around his chair so that he could reach 
out to find old friends—poets, novelists, 
historians, essayists. He seemed to re- 
member everything he had ever read 
and recited long passages to us. He took 
the consolations of literature, gathering 
to himself in a near death inventory the 
writers he had loved. 


His voice proclaimed the shimmer- 
ingly intelligent performer who lived on 
in the ruins. After declaiming a piece 
of writing he liked, he’d say, “That's 
goooooood, isn’t it?’—the drawn-out 
Southern gooooooed being a favorable 
verdict that may also have been applied, 
in his earlier years, to certain sour-mash 
bourbons and, it must be said, to women 
he admired with what was sometimes an 
| obnoxious ardor. 

Dickey showed me the thick text on 
| celestial navigation from a correspon- 





| dence course he had proudly passed. A 
huge-screen television, set on mute, 
played pro-football games as we talked. 
He had his cordless phone beside him. 
His son Christopher, a Newsweek corre- 
spondent, called from Paris. Jim worried 
and fussed about Christopher's going 
down to Africa on assignment, thinking it 
might be dangerous. He had another 
son, Kevin, and a daughter, Bronwen. 
Later in the afternoon, out of nowhere, 
Dickey said with sudden intensity, “God, 
I do love my children!” 

His poetry is not much read today. 
Perhaps almost no one’s is. Dickey was a 
celebrity once, in the 1960s, when poets 
(e.g., Robert Lowell, Allen Ginsberg) 
could still command a modest fame. In 
1966 Dickey won the National Book 
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CLARITY AND TENDER MISCHIEF: The sometime hell raiser had 
a gift for transformative poetry and celestial navigation 


Award for Buckdancer’s Choice. Readers 
made a connection between Vietnam 
and his poem The Firebombing, which 
recorded an ex-pilot’s agony as, 20 years 
after World War II, he meditated on 
the holocaust he had dropped upon 
Japan: “... when those on earth/ Die 
there is not even sound; one is cool and 
enthralled in the cockpit/ Turned blue by 
the power of beauty/... this detachment/ 
The honored aesthetic evil ...” Dickey 
took on a passing Hollywood glamour in 
the "70s, when Deliverance became a 
best seller and Burt Reynolds 
starred in the movie. 

Dickey was never enrolled 
in the obedience school of po- 
~ litical correctness. He came 
from an earlier time, and any- 
way, his profoundly masculine 
imagination had a luminous, 
incorruptible autonomy. You 
may pick up traces of Walt 
Whitman or Gerard Manley 
Hopkins or Hart Crane—or 
Theodore Roethke, who was 
one of Dickey’s favorites. But 
Dickey was himself—a now 
and then wild American, good 
at putting his own myths in 
motion and intoxicated by the 
English language. English 
professors called him “Or- 
phic” or “Delphic,” a pro- 
phetic delver, with an eye for 
nature and, interestingly, for 
the sometimes violent mean- 
ings of machines (cars, fighter 
planes). At his best, in the 
poems he wrote from the late ’50s to the 
early "70s, he produced work of a virile 
and transformative splendor. 

Over the Christmas holiday, Dickey 
told a friend, Ward Briggs, a classics pro- 
fessor at the University of South Carolina, 
“I had a dream last night. I was back in 
high school playing football. I scored three 
touchdowns, including the winning 
touchdown, and I ended up with the most 
beautiful girl in the school. I said to her, 
‘This is the most wonderful day of my life. 
Too bad it’s only a dream.’ And she said, 
“Yes, but in the dream it’s real.’” One night, 
near the end, Briggs whispered in Dickey’s 
ear, “In the dream it’s real.” The poet 
squeezed Briggs’ hand and said, “I know it 
is.” Two nights later, early last week, Jim 
Dickey died for good. 
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A Pocketful of Posey 

Here’s a quick way to tell you're watching a mid-1990s inde- 
pendent film: PARKER POSEY is in it. The poised but perky 
28-year-old was the toast of last week’s Sundance Film Festi- 
val, appearing in three films, one of which Miramax bought for 
$2 million. Posey’s characters range from a wisecracking 
temp to a chain-smoking music publicist to a mentally ill 
woman with a Jackie O. fixation. Having been in at least 15 in- 
dependent films since she left As the World Turns four years 
ago, Posey is something of an expert on the genre. “I'm not 
crazy about the way controversy is so important for indepen- 
dent films,” she says. “This year it’s lesbian punk rockers and 
heroin needles.” But still, she’s happy not to go Hollywood— 
yet. “First-time directors are much more thoughtful about 
their work,” she says. “And first features happen only once.” 
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The $600 
Million Man 


O.K., there’s no Santa Claus, but it turns out there is that 
other much-wished-for bringer of good cheer, the anony-* 
mous benefactor. Over the past 15 years, CHARLES FEENEY 
has secretly given away $600 million and put an addition- 
al $3.5 billion into his two charities so that it can be prof- 
fered later. Only now has he confessed to his good deeds. 
He did it because he’s sold the chain of duty-free shops that 
made all the money, and is facing a lawsuit in which his 
munificence would be revealed anyway. So furtive has 
Feeney been about his philanthropy that few photos of 
him are available and most of his beneficiaries, which in- 
clude such diverse entities as Cornell University, Opera- 
tion Smile International and Sinn Fein, didn’t know the 
source of the donations. “I simply decided I had enough 
money,” Feeney (who doesn’t own a car or a house) told 
the New York Times. Don’t worry, he’s not broke. He kept 
$5 million—about one-tenth of 1% of what he gave away. 








Al’s Gal at the Gala 
KARENNA GORE is sick of 
being the Secret Ser- 
vice’s Smurfette. The el- 
dest daughter of Al and 
Tipper reveals her code 
name (and the fact that 
Chuck Berry stepped on 
her toes four years ago) 
in the first-person Inau- 
gural Insider column she 
composed for the online 
magazine Slate, on which 
she’s an editorial assis- 
tant. Her duties usually 
run to fact checking and 
headline writing, but given the vantage point she had for the 
festivities, it’s not surprising that boss Michael Kinsley gave 
her a few screen inches. Gore, 23. seems to enjoy being a 
Second Daughter: she makes fun of her waving styles. And 
she wisely defers to the experience of the candidate whose 
Inaugural this wasn’t. “I used to fear falling off the stage,” 
she writes, “but that has become pretty commonplace.” 
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Roger Rosenblatt 


The Inaugural Bill 


A cold ceremony, a cool reception and a lukewarm feeling for the President 


DD THAT THE REPUBLIC CHOOSES TO RENEW ITSELF 

in the dead of winter. From George Washington’s 

first Inaugural in late April 1789 the ceremony was 

pushed back to early March, and from F.D.R. to the 
present it has been locked in this hard, white burial vault of a 
month. The Dakotas, frozen thick for weeks, sent an ice wind 
east for the occasion, but it thawed a bit by Monday. The gov- 
ernment bundled up before the fluted columns like an ice 
sculpture at a wedding—an impressive, preposterous construc- 
tion molded to take one’s mind off the reality that the in-laws 
loathe one another and that the formal wedding-cake couple 
will soon be sweating in the sheets. 

All official ceremonies are falsities, 
of course, freeze-frame displays of insti- 
tutional continuity. (A nickel, please, for 
every TV commentator who used the 
phrase “orderly passage of power.”) But 
this Inauguration Day seemed more of a 
pretense than usual—the disjuncture be- 
tween what was going on and what was 
really going on starker, like one of those 
neo-Freudian sophomoric plays of the 
1950s in which characters speak their 
lines, then say what they are thinking un- 
der the lines, 

And the reason was Clinton. Try as 
one may, it is very hard to like this Pres- 
ident very much, 

He is an astonishingly quick study. He is sweet and grace- 
ful with small audiences. He works like a horse. He can weep 
on demand. He has spasms of inspiration. He blows up at the 
right people at the right times. He is capable of the grand and 
tasteful gesture. He is the student-government president who 
was elected overwhelmingly because no one else in school 
could do the job as well, or no one else wanted it—thus the 
opinion polls approving of his “performance.” Yet he gets un- 
der people’s skin as perhaps no other President ever has. 

For some reason he evokes less warmth than much stiffer 
predecessors like Carter and Bush and more publicly offensive 
men like Johnson and even Nixon. There are still plenty of peo- 
ple around who would fall on their sword for Nixon. Who be- 
sides James Carville would do that for Bill? 

Certain political journalists may go mad if he is not de- 
posed in the next couple of years. In the past few weeks alone, 
in a sort of limp-up to the Inauguration, observers such as 
Jacob Weisberg, Garry Wills and Maureen Dowd have scowled 
at his scandals, his personal treacheries and alleged philander- 
ing. What Clinton does to Joe Klein and Bill Safire shouldn't 
happen to a dog. None of these first-class intelligences are nor- 











mally subject to fits of rage or blue funks, but when it comes to 
the man from Hope, whoa Nellie. 

The purpose of Inauguration Day is to cover over that sort 
of animus, and there is no better city in which to do that than 
Washington. Packed like a bright graveyard with slabs of mar- 
ble and men on horseback, Washington is a ceremony waiting 
to happen. It is also the ideal urban setting for the great stone 
wall. One reason the movie of All the President's Men was so 
scary was that it captured the crumminess behind the wall, not 
unlike the Watergate burglary itself. Think of that splendid 
moment when a TVscreen showed Nixon being sworn in for his, 
“ hmm, second term while the Woodstein 
* typewriter clacked at his door. 

With Clinton the feeling is not that 
= the White House is about to be brought 
3 down on his head, though that may hap- 
2 pen, thanks to his own “gates” and Ms. 
Jones. And it no longer has to do with 
antagonism toward Hillary. The in- 
visible bumper sticker of the second 
campaign read: RE-ELECT ONE, GET 
ONLY ONE. When Ike was inaugurated in 
1953, Robert Lowell brooded that it was 
a sign that America had “the mausoleum 
in her heart.” There is nothing that 
gloomy in the way people feel about 
Clinton; it seems subtler than that—a 
low-fever resentment that one cannot 
find for him the necessary melding of respect and affection. 

Respect, in fact, seems’to be offered as a substitute for af- 
fection. In 1790, Edmund Burke criticized the ardent rational- 
ism of the philosophes during the French Revolution for not 
valuing “public affections.” With Clinton everything feels like 
buying and selling; the people give up power and extract ser- 
vices; the President receives power and provides services. Even 
in the one situation where he seems most himself—singing and 
praying in black churches—he comes off as an out-of-things 
white boy who has had to find a likable identity in someone else. 

In a way, the Inauguration and the President were made 
for each other. Both had a fine sense of appearances, and both 
stirred up suspicions of unappealing realities. And both were 
natural beginners, embodiments of the American musical the- 
atrical dictum that everything old is new again. 

Reflecting the insistent innocence of the day, his dreadful 
speech climbed the familiar ladder of lettuses: Let us “set a new 
course.” Let us “have a new spirit of community.” Let us build 
“a new land of promises,” and so on. But few were paying at- 
tention. Chief Justice Rehnquist wished him “Good luck” the 
way one does a hitchhiker after a lift, then drives away fast. @ 


NOONE 3 
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THE SYNERGY 2010 is unlike any concept car we've ever created. Virtually all of it 





ELECTRONIC controls are voice activated. So instead of drivers taking their hands off 





the steering wheel to turn on the radio, they simpl]) say “Radio on.” Talk about music 










your ears. Simply put, FORD MOTOR COMPANY is developing innovative ways to make 
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driving safer and easier than ever. In computer simulations, Synergy 2010's highly efficient 
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powertrain, super light weight and aerodynamic styling combine to give it three times BETTER 
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than a conventional car. Which is better for the environment. The Synergy 2010 









Call ita RESEARCH CENTER on wheels. Where we test new ideas—the best of which are 
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destined to be in your future. And, as you can see, that’s more than just talk 
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